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Pricr THREE HALFPENCE. 


THE LAND OF BURNS. 

Tus phrase is used in reference to that district of 
Ayrshire, in Scotland, which has been consecrated by 
the history and writings of Robert Burns. It has 
happened, in the natural course of things, that, though 
the ingenious Bard of Ayrshire lived the life of a poor 
man, and perished, it may be said, miserably, in the 
very prime of his intellect and natural years, yet, as 
his productions have rather increased than diminish- 
ed in fame, every little circumstance connected with 
him has now become matter of far greater interest 
and attention than what was bestowed, perhaps, upon 
the man himself in his own lifetime. We therefore 
propose giving an account of the scenery of his birth- 
place, and of some of his most remarkable poems, in 
the hope that it may be the means of directing many 
a pilgrim’s foot to what must certainly be described 
as one of the most endeared parts of all the romantic 
land of our fathers. 

The county of Ayr constitutes a large part of the 
western coast of Scotland, to the south of the embou- 
chure of the Clyde. Forming one large inclined 
plane towards the sea, it is intersected in its breadth 
by several rivers, such as the Irvine, the Ayr, and 
the Doon, all of which are rich in poetical association. 
The mouths of the Ayr and Doon approach within 
two miles of each other; and at the point where the 
former joins the sea, is situate the town of Ayr, having 
a finely cultivated country in one direction, and in the 
other a firth, bounded in the distance by the magni- 
ficent hills of Arran and Argyllshire. The choice 
part of the land scenery—and of this Burns seems to 
have been fully aware—is to be found on the banks 
of the rivers, especially the Ayr, which is certainly 
the means of forming a beautiful tract of woodlands. 
The Doon was the river of Burns’s boyhood ; the Ayr, 
of his youth and manhood. 

The poet was born in a clay-built and thatched cot- 
tage, on the highway which leads from Ayr to the 
southern parts of the county, and about two miles and 
a half from that town. Connected with it may still 
be traced the very small farm which the poet’s father 
cultivated ; and at a little distance is the ruin of Al- 
loway Kirk, formerly a parochial place of worship, 
but long left to decay, on account of the parish being 
annexed to that of Ayr. The road, immediately after 
passing the cottage and the ruined church, crosses the 
Doon, by a modern bridge of one arch; and at the 
distance of a hundred yards farther up the river, is 
the “ Auld Brig,” so noted for its concern in the tale 
of Tam o’ Shanter; a high narrow structure, after the 
fashion of a former age, and now disused. On an 
eminence overlooking both bridges, and within a 
hundred yards of Alloway Kirk, stands a beautiful 
Grecian temple, erected some years ago after a design 
by the classic Hamilton, of Edinburgh, as a monument 
of the poet, and of his connection with this scenery. 
The whole range of objects, with many others of in- 
ferior importance, is comprised within the space of 
half a mile ; and, besides all the charm which genius 
has lent it, it must be described as possessing all the 
actual beauties of picturesque landscape—as, indeed, 
» &remarkably pleasing specimen of river-side scenery, 

where the architecture of Athens is added to the rural 
graces of Thessaly. 

The “ auld clay biggin” in which the poet first saw 
the light, is now a neat whitened public-house, where 


an old acquaintance of the poet, John Goudie, formerly 

miller at Doonside Mill, has, for the last thirty years, 

refreshed the passing traveller, and acted as his cice- 

rone. Both Mr and Mrs Goudie have their recollec- | 

tions of the poet, whom they at one time regarded | 

and entertained as a rustic compeer, in no way re-, 
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markable, except, perhaps, for his outré manners, | 
though his name alone has at last become their chief | 
idea upon earth. They show the recess in which the 
poet was born, and relate the well-known incident of 
the house having been immediately after shattered by 
a storm, which rendered it necessary that his mother 
and himself should be removed to a neighbouring cot- 
tage—which also is shown—in order to avoid the ruin 
which was apprehended. The cottage was, in those 
days, as now, composed of two rooms, one of them 
serving as the kitchen; and it was in that humbler 
part of the establishment that the poet, whose name 
has since filled the world, was first introduced to it. 
There was then no ceiling to the humble apartment ; 
the eye, on travelling upwards, rested on the reverse 
of the thatched roof, beyond which there was nothing 
but the roof of heaven. It is pleasing to think that 
this humble dwelling is visited every year by thou- 
sands, of whom the wealthiest and the proudest are 
as glad to survey its homely features, as are those who 
affect nothing beyond the poet’s own honourable 
poverty. The most elegant and highly bred women, 
the most distinguished men of both our own and other 
countries, have stooped beneath the “lintel” of this 
rustic shed, and looked, with strangely varied feelings, 
upon the original home and nursing-place of what 
has since gone like sun-light over the whole earth. 
The number of the visitors is attested in a curious 
manner, by the surfaces of a pair of tables, which 
stand in the better part of the house. These pieces 
of furniture are so thickly mottled over with initials, 
inscribed by the pen-knives of individuals anxious to 
connect their own namelessness with the name of the 
poet, that they resemble some curious inlaid work, or 
the tattooed skin of the Indian, rather than what they 
were. In time, they must become almost as curious 
and valuable objects as the tables of the Roman law. 

Alloway Kirk, with its little inclosed burial-ground, 
next demands the pilgrim’s attention. It has long 
been roofless, but the walls are pretty well preserved, 
and it still retains its bell at the east end. Upon the 
whole, the spectator is struck with the idea that the 
witches must have had a rather narrow stage for the 
performance of their revels, as described in the poem. 
The inner area is now divided by a partition wall, and 
one part forms the family burial-place of the late Mr 
Cathcart, who may perhaps be better known by his 
judicial designation of Lord Alloway. The “‘ winnock 
bunker in the east,” where sat the awful musician of 
the party, is a conspicuous feature, being a small win- 
dow, divided by a thick mullion. Around the build- 
ing are the vestiges of other openings, at any of which 
the hero of the tale may be supposed to have looked 
in upon the hellish scene. Within the last few years, 
the old oaken rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, 
but they have now been entirely taken away, to form, 
in various shapes, memorials of a place so remarkably 
signalised by genius. It is necessary for those who 
survey the ground in reference to the poem, to be in- 
formed that the old road from Ayr to this spot, by 
which Burns supposed his hero to have approached 
Alloway Kirk, was considerably to the west of the 
present one, which, nevertheless, has existed since be- 
fore the time of Burns. Upon a field about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-west of the kirk, is a single tree 
inclosed with a paling, the last remnant of a group 
which covered 

the cairn 
Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn 

and immediately beyond that object is 


the foord, 
Whare in the snaw the ehapman smoored.” 


(namely, a ford over a small burn which soon after 


joins the Doon); being two places which Tam o’ 
Shanter is described as having passed on his solitary 
way. The road then made a sweep towards the river, 
and, passing a well which trinkles down into the Doon, 
where formerly stood a thorn, on which an individual, 
called in the poem “ Mungo’s mother,” committed 
suicide, approached Alloway Kirk upon the west. 
These circumstances may here appear trivial, but itis 
surprising with what interest any visitor to the real 
scene will inquire into, and behold every part of it 
which can be associated, however remotely, with the 
poem of Tam o’ Shanter. The churchyard contains 


several old monuments, of a very humble description, _ 


marking the resting places of undistinguished persons 
who forfherly lived in the neighbourhood, and probably 
had the usual hereditary title to little spaces of ground 
in this ancient cemetery. Among those persons rests 
William Burns, father of the poet, over whose grave 
the son had piously raised a small stone, recording his 
name and the date of his death, together with the short 
poetical tribute to his memory which is copied in the 
works of the bard. But for this monument, long ago 
destroyed and carried away piece-meai, there is now 
substituted one of somewhat finer proportions. But 
the churchyard of Alloway has now become fashion- 
able with the dead as well asthe living. Its little area 
is absolutely crowded with modern monuments, refer- 
ring to persons, many of whom have been brought 
from considerable distances to take their rest in this 
doubly consecrated ground. Among these is one to the 
memory of a person named Tyrie, who, visiting the 
spot some years ago, happened to express a wish that 
he might be laid in Alloway churchyard, and, as fate 
would have it, was interred in the spot he had pointed 
out within a fortnight. Nor is this all; for even the 
neighbouring gentry are now contending for depart- 
ments in this fold of the departed, and it is probable 
that the elegant mausolea of rank and wealth will 
soon be jostling with the stunted obelisks of humble 
worth and noteless poverty. 


The Auld Brig of Doon, which is approached by a 
steep way forming Tam’s line of march when pursued 
by the witches, and which is connected with the road 
by a sharp turn that may be conceived to have given 
that hero some trouble in a gallop, is a fine old arch, 
of apparently very durable workmanship, and, though 
disused except for foot passengers, is kept in excellent 
order. Two or three years ago, the parapets had suf- 
fered considerable injury by many of the coping-stones 
being thrown into the water by idle boys ; but, at the 
instigation of Mr David Auld, of Ayr, a poetical pe- 
tition to the Trustees was written by the Rev. Mr Paul, 
of Broughton, author of a Life of Burns, with the view 
of obtaining the means of repairing it. On this docu- 
ment being presented to a meeting of the Trustees at 
Ayr, it was found that they had no power to devote the 
public money to the repair of a disused road ; but the 
eight or ten gentlemen present were so much amused 
by the petition, and, at the same time, so convinced 
by its arguments, that they subscribed on the spot a 
sum sufficient to put all to rights. The document is 
here subjoined in full form :— 


** Unto the Honourable the Trustees of the Roads in 
the County of Ayr, the Petition and Complaint 
of the Auld Brig of Doon. 

“* Must I, like modern fabrics of a day, 

Decline, unwept, the victim of decay ? 

Shall my bold arch, that proudly stretches o’er 
Doon’s classic stream, from Kyle's, to Carrick’s shore, 
Be suffer'd in oblivion’s gulf to fall, 

And hurl to wreck my venerabie wall ? 

Forbid it! every tutelary power ! 

That guards my keystane at the midnight hour. 


| \ | 
- 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
he 
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Forbid it, ye who, charm’d by Burns’s lay, 
Amid these scenes can linger out the day! 
Let Nannie’s sark, and Maggie’s mangled tail, 
Piead in my cause, and in that cause prevail. 
The man of taste, who comes my form to see, 
And curious asks, bat asks in vain, for me, 


think Pagel for repairing and keeping up the 
Signed 
¢ ) For the Petitioner.” 
It may be app mentioned at this place, that 


the original of Tam o* Shanter was an individual 
waned Graham, a Carrick farmer. Shanter 
is a farm on the Carrick shore, near Kirkoswald, 
which Graham long possessed. The man was in sober, 
or rather drunken truth, the “ bletherin’, blusterin’ 
Ulellum” that the poet has described ; and his wife was 
as veritably a lady who most anxiously discouraged 
drinking in her husband. Burns, when a boy, spent 
some time at Kirkoswald, in the house of a maternal 
uncle, who at ence practised the craft of a miller, and 
suld home-brewed. To this house, Graham and 
his brother-in-law, the farmer of Duquhat (which lies 
between Kirkoswald and Shanter), used to resort; and 
finding in Burns some qualities, which, boy as he was, 
recommended him to their attention, they made him 
every thing but their drinking companion. Sometimes, 
the two topers, tired of ale, which they said was rather 
cold for the stomach, would adjourn to Duquhat, and 
correct their native liquor with good brandy, which at 
that time was supplied by smugglers to every house in 
Carrick at a price next to nominal. Burns would ac- 
company them in these migrations, an observant boy, 

sting the actions of his dotard seniors, After 
perhaps spending half a night at Duquhat, the farmer 
of that place, with Burns, would accompany Graham 
to Shanter; but as the idea of the “sulky sullen 
dame” rose in their minds, a debate would arise as to 
the riety of venturing, even in full strength, into 
the house, and Graham, perhaps, would, after all, re- 
turn to Duquhat, and continue the debauch till next 
day, content to put off the present evil, even at the 
hazard of encountering it in an accumulated form af- 
terwards. Such were the opportunities afforded to the 
poet of observing the life of the Carrick farmers of 
those days. 

It is not easy, even tor tne actual writer of a fiction, 
to point out the skeleton ideas and incidents, the 
shadowy fragments of original and real life, which he 

in composing his work, and any task ot this 
kind must, of course, be still more difficult in another 
party, writing at the distance of a generation. Among 
the hcts, however, which must have gone to the com- 
position of “Tam o’ Shanter,” there is one, never 
yet noticed, which probably suggested the tail-piece 
with which the diabolic panorama is concluded. 
las Graham had, it seems, a good grey mare, 
which was very much identified with his own appear 
ance. One day, being in Ayr, he tied the animal to a 
ring at the door of a public-house, where, contrary to 
his original intentions, he tarried so long, that the boys, 
in the meantime, plucked away the whole of his mare's 
tail, for the purpose of making fishing-lines. It was 
not till next morning, when he awoke from a pro- 
tracted bouse, that the circumstance was discovered 
by his son, who came in, crying that the mare had 
lost her tail. Graham, when he comprehended the 
amount of the disaster, was, it seems, so much be- 
wildered as to its cause, that he could only attribute 
it, after a round oath, to the ay of witches. There 
can be no doubt, we think, that this affair, working 
in Burns's recollection, was seized upon to serve as 
the catastrophe to a story, of which the main part, it 
is well known, was a fire-side legend, respecting a per- 
son of unknown name and character. 

The Monument next demands attention. It was 
erected about ten years ago by subscription, and has 
only recently been surrounded in proper style by a 
garden of evergreens. H. any object of the kind 
could be more truly beautiful or worthy of its pur- 
en than this happily designed and happily situated 

uilding ; nor could any thing be more nye, Hee geen 
to praise than the manner in which it is kept and 
managed. ‘The interior contains a capital copy of the 
original portrait of the — by Nasmyth, besides 
various other objects of less moment. In a grotto 
— are now placed the celebrated statues of Tam o’ 
Shanter and Souter Johnny, executed by Mr James 
Thom, the self-taught ptor, and which have al- 
ready been amply described and characterised in this 
work. After performing the tour of the United King- 
dom, and om ew a sum little short, we believe, of 
five thousand pounds, these si felicitous gro- 
tesques have been permanently fixed here, being, in 
fact, the property of the Monument Committee. The 
ar ts made for their permanent exhibition 
are in very good taste, and answer the purpose re- 
markably well. 

It remains to be noticed, that a small, but neat and 
remarkably well managed inn, has recently been 
stared im neighbourhood of the monument, for 


the accommodation of the numerous pilgrims to the 
land of Burns. As the most fastidious travellers are 

iting the place, it may ely anticipated thet 
there will 5 be a sesedion tothe num- 
‘ber of visitors. “The windows of the principal room 
command views of all the clussic Objects which have 
‘been described. For the erection of this house, 
as well as much of the elegance and taste which is 
every where seen to preside over this endeared scene, 
the public is indebted to Mr David Auld—the same 
ps individual who was the means of bringing 
orward the statues of Thom, and whose name must 
ever be identified with those admirable productions. 

This subject will probably be resumed and com- 
pleted at a future opportunity. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE 
METEOROLOGY.—FIRST ARTICLE, 
Spontaneous Evaporation. 

Tue ere which surrounds the earth under- 
goes a variety of changes, which are of vast import- 
ance in the economy of nature. The investigation of 
these is the object of the science of Meteorology, and 
surely no study can be more interesting, certainly none 
more important. The agriculturist, whose wealth is 
sunk in farm-stock, extending over a vast tract of 
country—the seaman, who traverses, with many lives 
and much wealth under his care, the trackless plain 
of the illimitable ocean, ought to be especially familiar 
with its principles. Already it has been explained, 
that the air we breathe extends to a considerable, per- 
haps indeterminable height above the earth, and 
presses with a certain weight on every part of its sur- 
face :—this pressure is subject to variation. It has also 
been shewn, that the air always holds, either in solu- 
tion or suspension, a quantity of vapour, derived from 
the waters embosomed in the earth :—this likewise is 
subject to variation, the moisture being sometimes 
diminished, and sometimes very much increased. We 
know that water, as most familiar to us, exists in 
4 ~— state; but we are all aware that when heat is 
applied, its particles are separated to a greater distance 
from each other, and converted into steam, or vapour ; 
and this is called its evaporation. For this process to 
take place, it is not necessary that artificial heat shall 
in all cases be applied, for it will happen spontaneously 
at all temperatures. Thus, if a quantity of water be 
ex to the air in a shallow vessel, it will uall 

diminish, and in a few days disappear. If a heavy fal 
of rain inundate a country, the fine weather of a few 
days will cause the waters to be dissipated, and the 
roads will again become dry and dusty, and the fields 
reassume their verdantaspect. Thisis effected by what 
is termed spontaneous evaporation; and this process in 
nature is going on continually, more especially in those 
regions of the globe where the waters are accumulated 
in lakes and in extensive seas. It has been said that 
the air always contains some moisture, and this must 
modify considerably the quantity of the evaporation, 
for the drier the air, the greater will be its capacity 
for retaining, and its avidity for receiving, moisture ; 
but the more vapour it already contains, the less ca- 
pable will it be of sustaining an additional quantity. 
In winter, the atmosphere is generally loaded with 
moisture, in summer it is much drier; it is drier du- 
ring night than during day: accordingly, there is 
less evaporation going on in winter than in summer, 
and during the day than duringthenight. Thecoldness 
of the north-east winds in spring is in a great measure 
owing to their excessive dryness, which causes them to 
abstract the moisture from the skin, which moisture is 
converted very rapidly into invisible vapour; but in 
autumn, the air being saturated with watery particles, 
the rate of evaporation is diminished, and we then ex- 
perience that delicious softness which is so strongly 
contrasted with the keen blasts that attend the sea- 
son of spring. Besides being modified by the quan- 
tity of vapour already existing in the air, evapora- 
tion is considerably increased or diminished by varia- 
tion of temperature. In winter, the earth and waters 
being warmer than the air, more vapour rises than 
during summer ; but owing to the low temperature of 
the air, and the quantity of moisture already existing, 
it is immediately condensed into mists, which, when 
not dense enough to constitute fogs, appear like light 
gauzy veils hanging from the brows of rocks, or trail- 
ing along the surface of plains. The higher we as- 
cend a mountain, the colder and drier the atmosphere 
becomes : hence the tops of mountains are general] 

shrouded with mist. But although, on the approac 

of frost, the evaporation be checked, during its conti- 
nuance it is increased : henee ice itself, during a clear 
frosty night, will evaporate ; and hence, too, the dis- 
appearance of snow without a fall of rain or any ob- 
vious thaw. From the same cause, in deeper snows 
the surface becomes grooved, scooped, or channelled 
—an effect which is most Pp s d the 
trunks of trees, and near the interstices of palings, 
where the stream of air aids the evaporating process. 
A brisk wind always increases the quantity of the eva- 
poration—for this reason, that the evaporation goes 
on only at the surface of the water; and the greater 
the extent of that surface, the greater will be the 
evaporation. Thus, by agitating the water, and ex- 
tending and changing the surface, a brisk wind must 
aid the process. But this is not all; for if the air 


were still, the water evaporated would accumulate on 


the surface, as imay often be observed by the mists 


which on a calm summer evening are seen impending 
on the bosom of a lake; the presence of which in con- 
tact with the water very much retards any further 
evaporation. The wind, therefore, by sweeping this 
away, prevents any such obstruction. ure found, 
by experiments performed at Geneva, that wind mov. 
ing-at the rate of 22 feet ina second, triplesthe quantity 
of evaporation in calm air. It is net only from the 

seas, lakes, and rivers, that evaporation takes 
place : the earth is always saturated with moreor less 
moisture, and so likewise are vegetable and animal 
bodies: therefore the same process occurs from them. 
It is said, however, that there is little difference be- 
tween the evaporation from green soil and bare soil ; 
that is, from soil covered with gate and soil that is 
uncovered. “ Trees (says Mr White, the ingenious 
author of the History of Selbourne) perspire profuse. 
ly, condense largely, and check evaporation so much, 
at woods are always moist, and, consequently, con- 
tribute much to ponds and streams.” Dr Hales like. 
wise found, that tracts of country covered with woods 
emit more vapour than an equal extent of ground 
covered with water. 

Many ingenious contrivances have been devised 
for the purpose of estimating the quantity of mois- 
ture present in the atmosphere, and such instru. 
ments are termed Hygrometers. Mr Boyle recom. 
mended a bit of fixed in a delicate gold ba- 
lance, twisted ropes, thin slips of leather, or wood, as 
of poplar, oak, or willow. of which indicate a moist 
state of atmosphere, by having their dimensions en. 
larged according to the quantity of moisture they ab- 
sorb. The hygrometer of Saussure is constructed so 
that the indicator moves by the shortening or length. 
ening of a human hair, previously baked. De Lue 
has the indicator to turn round the index, by means 
of a very thin slip of whalebone previously dried. 
Luke Howard has devised an ingenious instrument, 
which, for delicate observations on rain, dew, or eva- 

ration, will indicate either to the 1000th of an inch; 

t for a full description of its construction, we must 
refer our readers to his excellent and valuable work 
on the “ Climate of London.”* The late Sir John 
Leslie, Professor in the Edinburgh University, used as 
an hygrometer his differential thermometer, i.e. av 
delicate thermometer with two bulbs, one of which he 
covered with silk and blotting-paper, and kept moist, 
so that, as the moisture evaporated, the cold produced 
contracted the volume of air within, and caused a 
coloured liquid to rise; but this instrument only 
measures the rapidity of evaporation, and does not by 
any means indicate the quantity of moisture in the 
atmosphere. Here a very interesting question occurs: 
—What is the average annual quantity of water spon- 
taneously evaporated from the surface of the earth ? 
Geologists calculate that nearly three-fourths of the 
surface of the globe is covered by water ; and, accord- 
ing to Abbé Richard, the yearly evaporation from the 
ocean all over the world amounts to a quantity of 
water equal to sixty inches in thickness ; but we are 
net satisfied with the accuracy of this calculation. 
Upon the whole, it may, we believe, be considered 
that 32 inches is the mean annual evaporation from 
the whole of Great Britain. But this evaporation 
varies according to the nature and situation of the 
country: thus, it is less than this is in a great part of 
Scotland, and likewise in a portion of England. Such 
being the general circumstances attending the pheno- 
mena of spontaneous evaporation, we may pause to 
consider the vast importance of this provision for mi- 
nistering to the existence and wants of all beings and 
objects, animate and inanimate; for it is not un- 
becoming in philosophy to look around from her 
proudest throne, to contemplate, with admiration and 
wonder, the exquisite skill with which nature has ac- 
complished every design, and the beauty with which 
she i clothed the most simple and humble objects of 
her all-wise creation. ‘ Let us suppose for a moment 
(says one of the most ingenious and able chemical 
puiceghews of the present day+) that this spontane- 
ous evaporation were to cease, and let us contemplate 
the consequences. No more rain or dew eould fall— 
the springs would cease to flow—the rivers would be 
dried up—the whole water of the globe would be ac- 
cumulated in the ocean—the earth would become dry 
and parched—vegetubles, deprived cf moisture, would 
no longer continue to grow—the cattle and beasts of 
every kind would lack their usual food—man himself 
would perish—the earth would become a dull, in- 
animate, sterile mass, without any vegetables to em- 
bellish its surface, or any living creature to wander 
through its frightful deserts.” 


cLouDs. 

Having now laid before our readers the general 
principles connected with the laws of eva) tion, and 
shewn them the various circumstances w _ influence 
their opera we proceed to consider structure 
and the a kinds of clouds which are observed 
in the heavens. And here we must confess, that, 
notwithstanding the natural desire for knowledge 
implanted in the bosom of every man, the love for 
cultivating that which is shadowy, vague, and mys- 
terious, has led philosophers to ponder in their studies 
on dark, useless, metaphysical questions concerning 


Metropolis. By Luke Howard. Vol. 1. xxi. 
t Dr Thomson. Consult his recent work, “* An Outline of the 
Sviences of Heat and Electricity.” Vol. 1., et seq 


= 
With tears of sorrew will my fate deplore, 
When he is told, * The Auld Brig is no more.’ 
Stop then, O.step, the more than Vandal rage, 
‘That marks this revolutionary age, 
And bid 4 structure of your saber last, 
‘lhe pride of this, the boast of ages past ; 
Nor ever let your children’s ebildren tell, 
Ly your decree, the ancient fabric fell. 
** May it therefore please your Honours to consider 
this petition, and grant such sum as you may | 
q 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
*® The Climate of London, ced from rological Obser- 
at different the A. of the 
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the abstract nature of mind and matter, rather than 
investi the causes of those phenomena which are 
daily cheareed, and, perhaps, for that very reason 
continually neglected. It is the seaman, the herd, 
and the humble peasant who has scarcely a roof above 
his head, who know most of the practical doctrines of 
meteorology ; they it is who live in more immediate 
communion with nature, and, like the shepherd boy 
described by Wordsworth, 


When others heed them not, Sap. tay 
The winds are now devising work for us.” 

Let us pow then examine the nature of a cloud, i. e. 
its structure, for often there is an intricacy, in itself 
admirable, in that which appears to the superficial eye 
very simple, and scarcely worth a more deliberate in- 
an irregular figure, inte: een us 
which we term the sky, and is produced by the mois- 
ture which has risen from the water of the earth, and 
which is condensed in the higher regions of the air. 
And now, what is its structure? A cloud, or mist, 
consists, not of solid drops of water, but of a multitude 
of very thin vesicles, or, as it were, water-bags, en- 
closing some little air within, exactly as the vesicles 
of soap suds—a very homely, yet, at the same time, 
true illustration. 

If clouds consisted of solid water-drops, they would 
descend in rain as —w as they are formed, and 
would not float in the higher regions of the air, to be 
wafted to far distant countries, which have not within 
themselves the means of supplying the earth with 
requisite moisture. Besides this, if clouds were so 
constituted, every time the beholder stood with his 
face looking towards the shower, and his back to the 
sun, he would see a rainbow, which is not the case. 
M. de Saussure, when travelling in the Alps, hap- 
pened to be overtaken by a dense mist, the particles 
or drops of which floated slowly on without falling to 
the ground. Catching these in his hand, he found 
them to be bladders inconceivably thin, and all had 
this structure. Hence there is not any doubt that 
clouds consist of an ion or collection of vesicles 
or water-bags, each inclosing a small quantity of air; 
and on the nature or condition of the aérial matter so 

, and which must be modified by the tempera- 
ture of the medium in which they float, will depend 
the variable height to which clouds rise. If the air 
within the vesicles be saturated with moisture, while 
the air surrounding them be dry, then the vesicles, 
being specifically lighter than the air in which they 
float, the cloud rises higher in the atmosphere, dimi- 
nishes in size, and is gradually converted into vapour. 
At noon-day, especially, this may often be observed. 
In the air, on the contrary, that is within the vesicles, 
he in the same state as that wherein they float, then 
the vesicles are rendered heavier than the surround- 
ing air, and descend to the earth, constituting mists 
——_ Of mists and fogs we shall speak more at 
length hereafter; but, in the meantime, it may be 
observed, that meteorologists have reduced clouds into 
seven different modifications, the peculiarities of which 
are, it is said, referable to the agency of electricity. 

I. The cirrus, or curl-cloud, occurs very high in the 
air. It is a cloud of the least density, and assumes so 
vast a variety of shapes, that it has very appropriately 
been called “The Proteus of the Skies.” After a 
continuance of clear weather, it is the first cloud that 
is seen, and in this case looks, says Mr Howard, like 
uz fine whitish thread pencilled om the clear blue sky ; 
to this, other faint lines are added laterally, which in- 
crease in size, and often serve as stems from which nu- 
merous branches proceed. In some instances the cirrus, 
or curl-cloud, presents us with a series of regular un- 
dulations ; in others, it extends straight, being at one 
end obtusely turned upwards, constituting what is 
called the conoid cirrus, or mare’s tail. Besides these 
varieties, the fibres of the curl-cloud often intersect 


which is often seen on the tops of mountains, present- 
ing a beautiful silvery appearance. Before rain, these 
— increase rapidly in size, and descend lower in 
e 
ILI. The stratus, or fall-cloud, is the next in the 
order of classification, and this is the lowest of clouds, 
and generally rests on the earth or on the water. It 
— be regarded as the cloud of night, as it frequently 
es its appearance about sunset, and is dissipated 
by sunrise. It comprehends those mists which in a 
summer evening may be seen ascending in spread- 
ing sheets from vallies, lakes, and fields, and whieh, 
in autumn and winter, often continue throughout the 
as dense as fogs. 

V. V. VI. The three next kinds of clouds are mo- 
difications of the three already mentioned, but cannot 
witiout the aid of diagrams be sufficiently explained 
for our present purpose ; we therefore must refer our 
Teaders to the excellent work of Forster, entitled 


“R hes about Atmosph i Phenomena,” where 
all these varieties are ably explained, and well illus- 
trated. 


VII. The nimbus is that variety of cloud observed 
immediately before the fall of rain, for no cloud effuses 
rain until it has undergone a change sufiiciently re- 
markable to constitute a distinct modification. is, 
therefore, is called the rain-cloud, and is caused by the 
particles constituting a cloud losing their vesicular 
form, and uniting into drops; but the phenomena at. 
tending the fall of rain we shall duly conaider in the 
article devoted to PopuLar INFORMATION ON 

TENCE. 


THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN, 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 

Tue reader who has ever been in the pleasant town 
of Herkimer, in New York, may know something of 
Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat, square-built Dutch had, 
who was a great favourite among the ladies of that 
place, a few years back. The reason of his popularity 
with the fair, I could never exactly learn; for he was 
the most uncomely youth that a traveller could meet 
between Albany and Buffalo. Perhaps it might have 
been in consequence of his expectations ; for his father, 
who was a baker, was said to have several hundreds 
of silver dollars, locked up in an oaken chest which 
stood by his bedside ; and as he had always permitted 
John to roam about the village, without paying the 
least attention to his education or conduct, it seemed 
very evident that he intended to make him his heir. 
Perhaps it might have been owing to his good nature; 
for to tell the truth, there was not a better tempered 
lad in the whole country. Whatever else might be 
said in disparagement of John, all admitted that he 
was a well-conditioned creature, and had not the least 
harm in him. He would lie for hours, under the shade 
of a great willow which stood before his father’s door, 
looking at the sky, or craw] about the grass, hunting 
for four-leafed clover ; and no change in the weather, 
nor other cross accident, was ever known to disturb 
his serenity. In this respect he was a fair example of 
the influence of circumstances ; for having been raised 
—as we say in the West—by a baker, it was naturally 
to be expected that his heart should be ight. 

After all, he might owe his favour with the female 
public to his musical abilities, which were certainly 
remarkable. When quite small, he was an adept at 
playing on the Jew’s harp, and the boys and girls 
would crowd around him to listen to his melody, as if 
he had been another Orpheus. As he grew older, 
he took to the violin, and his services began to be in 
request. A man may always fiddle his way through 
this world; no matter whether he play for love or 
money, whether he is a hired musician, or an ama- 
teur, fiddling is a genteel, popular, and profitable 
employment. Johnny was now a regular and an ac- 
ceptable visitor at all the tea parties, quiltings, and 
house raisings, in and around the town, and never 
did any human being fill a station with more pro- 
ptiety than he did the responsible post of fiddler. By 
nature he was taciturn, a lover of sleep, a healthy 
eater, and fond of an inspiring beverage ; qualifica- 
tions, whieh, if they be not proofs of musical genius, 
may at least be set down as the appropriate accom- 
plishments of a connoisseur in the science of sweet 
sounds. Seated in an easy chair—for he loved a eom- 
fortable position—he would throw back his head, close 
his eyes, open his huge mouth, and fiddle away for a 
whole night, without exhibiting the least sign of vi- 
tality, except in his elbow and his fingers. Often when 
a dance was ended, he would continue to play on until 
admonished that his labours were unnecessary ; but 
when a new set took the floor, it was only requisite to 
give Johnny a smart jog, and off he went again like 
a machine set in motion. When refreshments were 
brought him, he poured into the vast crater which 
performed the functions of a mouth, whatever was 
offered, and more than once has he swallowed the 
contents of an inkstand, smacked his lips over a dose 
of Peruvian bark, or pronounced a glass of sharp 
vinegar “ humming stuff.”” 

Thus passed the haleyon days of Johnny Vander- 
bocker, until the completion of his twenty-first year, 
when an event occurred which entirely changed the 
tenor of his life. This was no other than the decease 
of his worthy parent, the baker, who was suddenly 
gathered to his fathers, on acold winter evening while 
Johnny was fiddling at a neighbouring fair. The 
news startled our hero like the snapping of a fiddle- 
string. He laid aside his amusements, to follow the 
remains of the honest baker to their last receptacle. 
For a wonder, he remained wide awake the whole 
day, and slept quietly in his bed the whole of the ensu- 
ing night. On the following morning he unlocked 
the oaken chest, emptied the contents of several greasy 
bags on the floor, counted them over eagerly, and then 
determined to buy a new violin. 

In his new situation many cares pressed upon the 
attention of our hero. Letters of administration had 
to be taken out, the stock in trade and the implements 
of his ancestor to be sold, debts to be collected, and 
debts to be paid ; and before a week elapsed, the heir- 
at-law acknowledged that the gifts of fortune are not 
worth the trouble they bring. His new suit of black 
imposed an unwonted constraint upon him. He could 
no longer reli upon the grass, for fear of soiling his 
clothes, and he was told that it would be wrong to 
fiddle at the dances while he was in mourning. 


When an old man gets into trouble, he is apt to be« 


take himself to the bottle ; when a young man becomes 
perplexed, he generally turns his attention to matri- 
mony. Thus it was with Johnny, who, in those 
arent tig days when he had ng to do 
ut to sleep, and eat, and play the fiddle, never dreamt 
of the silken fetter. But when care and trouble, and 
leather bags, and silver dollars; and black broadcloth, 
came upon him, he thought it high time to shift a 
portion of the burden of his existence upon some other 


time to which we have brought this veracious ae 


to the taste of the musician. She was the 
daughter of a widow lady of respectable connexions, 
but decayed fortune. Lucy Atherton, the young lady 
in question, had beauty enough to compensate for the 
absence of wealth, and a sufficient ion of the 
family inheritance of pride, to enable her to hold her 
head quite as high as ary belle in the village. In the 
dance she was grace ified. It was @ treat to 
behold her oy ars her lovely form, and her 
light step, as she flew, with joyous heart and noiseless 
foot, through the mazes of the contra-dance. 

Often would Johnny surprise the company, by 
keeping his eyes open for whole minutes together, as 
the lovely vision of Lucy Atherton flitted before him. 
The fire would flash from his eye, and the blood rush 
from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed in ecstacy at 
the loveliest dancer in the village—his fiigers fell 
with renewed vivacity upon the tuneful strings, and 
the very violin itself seemed to melt in sympathy, and 
gave forth softer, and mellower, and gayer tones. 
Then would he close his eyes, and, having laid in an 
agreeable idea, feed upon it in secrecy, asa peearsg’ Ar 
devours a dainty morsel in some hidden corner. ith 
his stringed instrument rattling away like a locomo- 
tive engine, apparently unconseious of any anima) 
propulsion, his mouth wide open, his visage devoid o1 
expression, and the whole outward man reposing in 
death-like torpidity, he was dreaming of Lucy Ather- 
ton—his heart was beating time to the imaginary 
motion of her feet, as her form floated and whirled, up 
the sides and down the middle, cross over and right 
and left, through every nook and corner of his bosom. 
But either because this image was too dearly cherished 
to be shared with another, or too faintly shadowed 
out to be altogether intelligible to himself, he kept his 
own counsel so closely, that none could have suspect- 
ed the object of his thoughts, or have pronounced 
with the slightest shadow of reason, that he had any 
thoughts at all—except upon one occasion, when Miss 
Lucy Atherton having gone through a scamper down 
with uncommon spirit, he exclaimed, with emo- 
tion, that she was a “ dreadful nice dancer.” 

When the notion of a wife came into Johnny's 
head, it was like the intrusion of a comet into the so’ 
system, disturbing the regular economy of nature, and 
eclipsing the other orbs by its brilliancy. It entirely 
unsettled the well-ordered succession of his thoughts, 
which commonly moved on from point to point as re- 
gularly as tke hands of a watch. “A wife!” quoth 
he, casting a look of silly bashfulness all around, as if 
afraid of detection—‘‘ A wife!” exclaimed he a se- 
cond time, laughing aloud, as at the absurdity of such 
a proposition—“ A wife!” muttered he again—and 
then the image of Luey Atherton came dancing before 
him. The greatest discoveries have been the result 
of accident, the happiest invention is but the felicitous 
application of a known power toa novel purpose ; and 
equally fortnitous was that train of thought in the 
mind of our hero, which united his‘own destiny with 
that of the fashionable and admired Lucy Atherton. 
The thought was ecstatic; it brought a glow to the 
heart of Johnny, such as seldom beams upon the high 
latitude of a Dutchman's breast, and he resolved to 
become, forthwith, a candidate for the hand of the 
village belle. 

The next morning found our hero at a neighbour. 
ing shop, purchasing a variety of trinkets and cloth- 
ing, for he decoration of his ungainly person. A 
purple watch-ribbon, a pink silk neckcloth, and a huge 
breast-pin, which struck him as peculiarly tasty and 
appropriate, were borne off in triumph; and these, 
together with a scarlet velvet waistcoat, of the proper 
goods and chattels of the late Herman Vanderbocker, 
deceased, which came to the hands of the said John to 
be administered, were severally arranged in their re- 
spective stations; and the worthy amateur, adorned 
with a dazzling elegance, to which he had until that 
time been a stranger, placed his fiddle triumphantly 
under his arm, and marched boldly to the dwelling of 
the widow Atherton. 

Good morning, Mrs Atherton,” said our hero, as 
he entered the widow’s parlour; “good morning. 
How’s Lucy ?” 

The lady, surprised at this unwonted familiarity in 
the son of the village baker, raised her spectacles, 
and having gazed at him for a moment in mute asto~ 
nishment, haughtily replied that Miss Atherton wae 
well, Johnny was glad to hear ic; but before he 
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could express his joy, the offended t stalked out, 
and the young lady herself glided in. ‘She don’t 
know what I came for, or she’d be more civil,” thought 
Johnny, as he looked after the proud widow—but the 
entrance of the daughter changed the current of his 
reflections. 


“ How d’ye do, Lucy ?” said the amateur. 

on thunderstruck. The young man had 
never addressed her in such a strain; but she 
had too much self-possession to betray the least em- 
harrassment ; for a reigning belle can generally com- 
mand her feelings with as much success as a veteran 
politician. She returned his salutation, therefore, 
with the utmost sweetness and ease of manner, and 
took her seat, inwardly resolving to penetrate into 
the cause of the strange revolution which a few hours 
had made in the dress and address of her visitor. Ar- 
rayed in the simple nce of a morning dress, and 
adorned with youth, health, and beauty, she bent 
y over her work, and never prettier 
at this monfent, when an inquisitive archness 
was added to the usually intelligent expression of her 
countenance. For the present, however, her curiosity 
was balked; for Johnny, who really meant only to show 
his tenderness, and had already advanced to the ut- 
most bounds of his assurance, began to falter. The 
courage which had sustained him thus far, and which 
some have insinuated was borrowed from a source 
that our ce societies would hardly approve, 
was fast evaporating ; and after sitting some time in 
silence, pla with his purple watch-ribbon, he drew 
his violin from its green bag, and inquired whether 

Miss Atherton would “ fancy a tune.” 

The young lady declared that it always afforded her 
infinite pleasure to listen to Mr Vanderbocker’s de- 
lightful music ; and in an instant the musical machine 
started into action—the heed fell back, the mouth 

wned, the eye-lids closed, and Johnny, the best and 
ae of fiddlers, added a new proof that even 
the tender passion is not sufficiently powerful to over- 
come inveterate habit. But love did not entirely quit 
the field, or abandon his votary, who opened his ys 
at intervals, and bowed and smirked upon his fair 
auditress in a manner not to be mistaken, while be- 
tween the different airs he would inquire if the last 
tune was not “cruel purty,” or “ desparate fine,” or 
“* eleganter than ali the rest.” 

usic, which has charms to “ soothe the savage 
breast,” seems to have operated differently on that of 
the young lady, on this occasion ; for the antique vel- 
vet vest, the pink neckcloth, the smirking, the bow- 
ing, and, above all, the short naps which her visitor 
seemed to enjoy with such complacency, were alto- 
gether so irresistibly ludicrous, that, in spite of her 
endeavours to suppress it, she was compelled to burst 
into a fit of laughter. Johnny, who very properly 
considered this as an unequivocal expression of de- 
light, was overjoyed at his success, and adding his 
own dass to the melodious ¢enor of his fair companion, 
shook the room with peals of obstreperous mirth. 

Thus ended the first act of this comedy. The second 
commences with a sprightly dialogue. Johnny, who 
had now found his tongue, opened the conversation 
by asking “ Lucy” if she did not think he ought to 

married ? 

“ eng near) Cad Vanderbocker,” was the reply ; 
“nothing could be more proper, provided you believe 
that marriage would conduce to your happiness.” 

“TI don’t know as I should be any happier, but 
somehow I think I should be better contented.” 

“ Then you ought certainly to marry, for content- 
ment is the chief ingredient in the cup of happiness.” 

I shall quit drinking entirely,” continued the lover, 
who misunderstood the last position of the lady. 

“Tam to hear it. Sobriety is very becoming, 
parti y in married men.” 

“ And who do you think I ought to have?” 

“Oh vari I ae tell, indeed. That is a delicate 
question ; | it might be necessary to de- 
termine first have 

“TI guess a’most any of "em would be to catch 
at me,” replied the swain ; “ for father’s left me a snug 
house, and three hundred dollars in silver, besides 
the bake-shop.” 

“* Quite a fortune, I declare !” exclaimed Lucy. 

“To be sure, there’s some that’s richer than me, 
and some better looking,” continued Johnny, glancing 
at the mirror which hung opposite to him; “ but then 
you know, Miss Lucy—” 

-—* That half a loaf is better than no bread,” added 
the lady, ironically. 

“ Yes—just so—that’s my idee to a notch; a half 
bread, as say, is better than no loaf, and so— 
three hundred d , and a house and lot—” 

“And gentle Mr Vanderbocker into the bargain, 
would be a comfortable Jot for any lady. Surely the 
girls in Herkimer ought not to hesitate, for the temp- 
tation is very !’ 

_ ‘ An't it?” exclaimed Johnny, in a tone of exulta- 
tion. “I it is!” he added, answering his own 
uestion. “ It isn’t every gal that gets such a chance. 
‘ow, I'll tell you a secret,” continued he, lowering 
his voice ; “if you'll have me, it’s all your own, me 
and three hundred dollars, the bake- 
The impudent fellow !” thought Lucy ; but she had 

the politeness and good seuse to suppress that thought. 
A lady is never seriously offended with the swain who 
offers to her ; for, however humble may be the 
source from the proposition emanates, it is still 


acompliment. Laucy’s list of conquests was tolerably 
long for blooming nineteen, and name of Jobnn 
would add but little dignity to the train; yet tru 
obliges me to record, that a slight blush, and a very 
slight toss of the head, with a glance at the mirror, 
showed that the tribute of admiration was not unwel- 
come even from our hero. She civilly, but peremp- 
torily, declined the honour which he had intended for 
her, and adding, ** You must excuse me now, sir; I 
have other engagements,” left the room. 

“ Other engagements!” thought Johnny; “that 
means that she is going to be married to somebody 
else. What a dunce was I not to speak first!” And 
he retired, deeply chagrined, and not a little puzzled, 
that a young lady of marriageable age and sound dis- 
cretion, who was not worth a cent, should refuse a 
neat cot a bake-shop, and three hundred dollars, 
with the slight encumbrance of himself and a violin, 
for no better reason than that she had made a pre- 
vious engagement with another gentleman ! 

Had there been a mill-pond at Mrs Atherton’s front 
door, our hero would undoubtedly have drowned him- 
self; and it is altogether probable that he would even 
have gone out of his way to seek the means of self- 
destruction, had he not prudently reflected that the 
estate of Herman Vanderbocker, deceased, was not 
yet fully administered, nor the leather bags emptied. 

o leave this treasure vacant, and the Ta un- 
occupied, would have been rashness. But he felt un- 
happy, and, being little disposed to mingle in company, 
- determined to mount his horse, and take a short 
ride. 

It was nearly night, when Johnny, who was trot- 
ting briskly homewards, overtook a stranger within 
a mile or two of the village. He was a tall, slim man, 
mounted on a high, strong, bony horse; but he was 
so muffled up, from top to toe, that our hero could 
not tell whether he was old or young, gentle or sim- 
ple. His hat was covered with an oil-cloth, his legs 
were enveloped in ample wrappers of coarse cloth, he 
was booted and spurred, and over all he wore one of 
those uncouth but comfortable coats, fabricated out of 
a green Mackinaw blanket, which are so common on 
the Mississippi. His horse was covered with mud, 
and evidently tired. His own appearance was way- 
worn and weather-beaten. He seemed to have tra- 
velled far, and faced many a storm. Before him were 
a pair of large holster pistols; behind him, a roll 
containing his surtout and umbrella; and across the 
saddle, a pair of immense saddle-bags, fastened with 
a brass ock, 

Johnny, who had all the fiddler’s wonted love of 
company, and was particularly averse to riding alone 
in the dark, trotted up alongside of the stranger, and 
accosted him with a cheerful “‘ Good evening.” 

The traveller nodded stiffly, without deigning to 
turn his head. 

Johnny gazed wistfully at the jaded rider, the tired 
nag, the Mackinaw blanket, the leggins, and other 


Jixens, as we say in the West, and wondered who this 


could be, that was so strangely accoutred, and was 
too proud to return a civil salutation. Determined 
to satisfy his curiosity, he tried to commence a con- 
versation, by making some common-place remark 
about the weather; but as this elicited no other re- 

ly than a cold monosyllable, he resolved to make a 

ld push, and come to the point at once. 

* You seem to be travelling, mister,” said he. “ You 
have guessed right,” replied the traveller. “Have 
= travelled far, if it’s a fair question?” ‘ Toler- 
ably.” 

Now, this reply seemed to our hero most perplex- 
ingly inexplicit. ‘‘ Tolerably” might comprise ten 
miles, or twenty, or a hundred, but it could not apply 
to along journey. He took another look at the leg. 
gins, the pistols, and the green blanket-coat, and, 
edging up to the stranger, thought he would try it 

n. 
“Well, mister,” said he, “if I mought make so 
bold, where did you come from ?” “ Just back here,” 
was the laconic reply. ‘“‘ From Oneida?” No; 
cane back.” “From Cataraugus ?” “ No; further 

ac 

Johnny considered a moment—for his stock of geo- 
graphi knowledge was but slender—and again 

his inquiries. 

“I guess, may be, you came all the way from Buf- 
falo?” ‘*No; further back.” 

Johnny scratched his head, in some amazement, 
and edged off from the stranger, as if fearful he had 
fallen into bad company ; but his curiosity overcoming 
every other feeling, he continued— 

“ Why, I don’t know as any body lives any further 
off than that. If I mought make so free, what’s back 
of Buffalo?” “Ohio.” “O—o—h! yes! sure enough! 
So you live in Ohio?” “No; further back.” ‘ Well, 
what's back of that?” “Indiana.” ‘And do you 
live there ?”” “No; further back.” “ And what’s 
back of that?” “Illinois.” “Oh! you live in II- 
linois.” “No, I don't.” ‘ Where do you live?” 
“Further back.” ‘I guess you don’t live at all!” 
exclaimed Johnny, trembling all over, for it was now 
proving dark, and the tall stranger, who seemed to 

ve ridden so hard and so far, appeared to deny being 
an inhabitant of this world. But Johnny thought he 
would try another question. ‘“‘ Well, mister, if it’s 
no harm, what’s of Illinois.” “ Missouri.” “ Do 
you live there?” “ Yes.” 

Johnny absolutely started, and stood up in his stir- 
rups, acold chill ran over him ; for the conversa- 
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tion was brought to a dead stand by this reply, with 
a shock resembling that with which a steam-boat, 


under rapid way, is checked by a snag. But he had 
located the stranger, and, after drawing a long breath, 
he exclaimed— 


“ Well, I’m glad on’t. I am almost out of breath 
in finding it out. I don’t know how you stood it to 
travel so far ; it must be a long way off. How far is 
it, sir, if it’s a fair question ?” 

“Something over a thousand miles. And now,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘as I have answered all your in- 

uiries, I hope you will allow me to put a few ques. 
tions to you.” “O certainly.” “ Do you live in this 


village 2?” ‘ Yes—I was born here.” What's your 
business ?” “I’m a gentleman.” ‘‘ What does your 
father do for a living?” “Nothing.” ‘‘ What is 
he?” “He is a dead man.” ‘ Do you know Mrs 
Atherton ?” “ Yes—do you?” ‘Is her daughter 
married ?” No indeed, far from it.” ‘‘ Why ‘far 
from it ?’” “ She refused an excellent offer this morn- 
ing.” “ From whom ?” “ That’s a secret ?” “ How 
do you know this, if it is a secret?” ‘I had it from 
herself. But here is the hotel—I’ll bid you a good 
evening.” ‘Stay. Have you any objection to carry 
a note to Miss Atherton ?” “I can’t say as I have.” 
“ Well, then, as she seems to have made you her con- 
fidant, I will entrust you with one.” So saying, he 
stepped into the tavern, and in a few minutes return- 
ed with a neat billet, which he put into the hands of 
Johnny, requesting him to be particularly careful to 
deliver it to Lucy herself. 

Proud of an office which would introduce him into 
the presence of her who had occupied so large a share 
of his thoughts, he departed with alacrity, but, meet- 
ing with some of his companions, who detained him, 
sorely against his will, more than an hour elapsed be- 
fore he reached the dwelling of Mrs Atherton. That 
lady and her fair daughter were seated, téte a téte, at 
their work-stand, when a modest knock was heard at 
the door, and in a few moments the crest-fallen Johnny 
Vanderbocker stood before them. Bowing reverently 
to both ladies, he advanced in silence, and laid the 
note before Lucy, who at first took it up with hesita- 
tion, supposing that it contained an effusion of the 
bearer’s own hopeless passion; but no sooner had the 
superscription caught her eye, than she tore it open, 
and exclaimed, “ He is come, he is come! Mother, 
mother ! he is come !” 

“ Who is come ?” inquired Johnny, whose feelings 
were too much excited to permit him to remain silent. 
But Lucy’s head had fallen upon her mother’s shoul- 
der, and the tears were rolling down her cheeks, while 
the good lady’s eyes were also filled. 

“ Never mind,” said Johnny, in a soothing tone; 
“ don’t be scared, ladies. If he does carry horse-pis- 
tols, he is not a-going to do as he pleases in Herkimer. 
Don’t, don’t ery, Miss Lucy—I’ll fight for you as long 
as I can stand.” At this juncture, the door again 
ewe and the stranger stood before them. The 
blanket-coat fell from his shoulders, and Lucy Ather- 
ton rushed into his arms. ‘ Dear Lu “ Dear 
Charles !” was all they could utter. Mrs Atherton 
glided out of the room. ‘ The old lady does not like 
you either,” thought Johnny; “ she served me just 
so.’ 
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“Three are poor company,” continued Johnny to 
himself, and he too retired ; but he had the consolation 
of believing that he had found a complete solution of 
the mystery of the young lady’s conduct in the morn- 
ing. ‘She would never,” he argued, “ have refused 
me, and three hundred dollars, and the bake-shop, if 
she hadn’t been engaged already. She was sorry about 
it, no doubt, though she did pretend not to mind it. 
Dear me, what a pity! the poor thing laughed so, and 
was so overjoyed when I went there a-courting to- 
day, and now this great backwoodsman has come from 
nobody knows where, to carry her off. Well, she 
knows her own business best. Three hundred dollars 
wont go a-begging long in Herkimer. So good bye to 
Lucy Atherton.” 

But manfully as our hero strove against his disa 
pointment, it preyed upon him, and for two days he 
remained in his own house quite disconsolate, moping 
about like a hypochondriac, and poking the fire with 
the petulance of a bachelor who is past hope, or— 
past forty. At the end of that time he received an 
unexpected visit from the stranger. Stripped of his 
blanket-coat and leggins, and disarmed of those fero- 
cious weapons which had excited our hero’s curiosit 
so strongly, he seemed another person. Althoug! 
somewhat above the ordinary stature, his person was 
slender and genteel, his face, which was browned by 
exposure to the weather, was remarkably handsome, 
and his address frank and easy. His age might have 
been two or three and twenty, but, having already 
mixed with the world, and felt the touch of care, he 
had the manners of an older man. ‘ Mr Vander- 
bocker,” said he, “‘ you guided me into the village the 
other evening, when I was tired, and, perhaps, less 
sociable than I ought to have been, and I have called 
to thank you for your civility, and to request the 
pleasure of your company on to-morrow evening at 
Mrs Atherton’s.” Johnny pleaded his black coat, 
and tried to beg off; for he had heard it whispered 
that Lucy was to give her hand to the handsome 
stranger, and felt but little inclination to be present 
at the wedding. His visitor, however, pressed him, 
adding, ‘“ Miss Atherton esteems you as one of her 
earliest friends, and will have it so.” ‘I will go, 


then,” said Johnny, greatly soothed by this compli- 
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ment. “And now, Mr Wilkinson,” for such he had 
learned was the *s name, “ will you be kind 
en to tell me how you managed to court one of 
our Herkimer ladies, your foot 
in the village—our belle, too, that has so many 
good offers at home?” Mr Wilkinson smiled, and 
replied, “‘ Lucy and myself met at Schenectady, where 
we were both going to school, and were well enough 
ey with each other to gr to unite our destinies. 
- Her father was but recently d , and she was 
supposed to have inherited a fortune, while my own 
circumstances were such, that it was with difficulty I 
completed my education. Mrs Atherton might pos- 
sibly have taken these things into consideration ; at 
all events, her views differed from ours, and she no 
sooner heard of our attachment than she took Lucy 
home, and, rather haughtily as I thought, forbade my 
visiting at her vahany Lucy ! her fortune turned 
out to be illusory. Her father had died a bankrupt, 
and left his family so destitute, that Mrs Atherton 
had to struggle with many difficulties. Though they 
have kept up a genteel appearance, I fear they have 
sometimes wanted even the necessaries of life. But 
Lucy lived through it all with a gay heart and a noble 
irit, and refused, as you remark, many a good offer. 
Ie for me, I went to the West, mortified at having 
been spurned from the door of a _— woman, and 
determined to earn that wealth and distinction which 
I saw could alone procure my admittance into the bo- 
som of Lucy’s family. I went, friendless and penni- 
less, to the shores of the Mississippi, where not a heart 
beat responsive to my own, and where I was exposed 
to many hardships and dangers. But I was so emi- 
nently successful in business, that I am already inde- 
pendent, and able to claim the fulfilment of our 
promise. There is no objection now on the part of 
either mother or daughter, and, on to-morrow evening, 
I shall become the happy possessor of Lucy’s hand.” 

*‘ You deserve it,” said Johnny, sobbing, “ indeed 
you do—for, simple as I seem, and simple as I be, I’m 
not the lad to envy a true lover and a generous-heart- 
ed girl their happiness. But do you intend to take 
her ‘ further back ?’” added he, pointing significantly 
to the West. 

** Yes, that is my home now.” 

* Good luck to yon both, then. I will certainly at- 
tend the wedding ; and if father had been dead a little 
longer, I would play the fiddle, that I might see Miss 
Lucy dance for the last time. Yes, it would be the 
last time. Never will I see such another figure on the 
floor; and never shall any other woman dance to 
music of mine. I have hung up my violin. There 
will be nobody in the village fit to play for when she 
is gone. I have played my last tune, and I shall now 
do as my father did—bake bread, and lock up my 
dollars in the old oak chest.” 

Johnny kept his word. Several years have passed, 
and he may now be seen any summer’s day, seated 
at the door of his cottage, with a red nightcap on his 
head, and a short blatk pipe in his mouth, chuckling 
over the idea that he has more hard dollars under 
lock and key than any man in the village. He bakes 
excellent bread, gives good weight, and drinks no- 
thing but his own beer, while the sound of a violin, 
or the smile of a woman, never gladdens his roof, and 

“ The that once in Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 


Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled.”* 


The little river Restonica, in Corsica, has the won- 
derful property of whitening every thing thrown into 
it. Its waters are as clear as crystal, and the small 
stones which are seen in its bed are as white as chalk. 
Any kind of metal, but particularly iron, when dipt 
in it, has the appearance of being plated with silver. 
The quality of its waters, also, is esteemed highly sa- 
lubrious.—Boswell’s Account of Corsica. 

Delicacy in literary composition has been properly, 
though concisely, defined to be, “ the and , 
beautiful added to the just and good.” 

Cats are not much noted for sagacity ; but one that 
was an inmate in a genteel family deserves some cre- 
dit on that score. Observing that the family was 
summoned by a bell to dinner, when puss was always 
more or less a partaker of the good things that were 
going, and having been locked up in a room one day 
till dinner was over, it contrived to scramble up to the 
rope of the dinner beil, so as to make it ring, design- 
ing thus to occasion a repetition of the serving up of 
dinner. 

A gentleman subject to the t, being told that 
this disease gave a long lease of iffe, wheoes hy that the 
lease was at a rack-rent. 

The profligate Duke of Wharton once giving Cib- 
ber a ride through his grounds, owing to a prevalence 
of wet weather the roads proved so very miry that 
they could o roceed at avery slow pace. y; 
my Lord,” said Cidber, “ they talk of your Grace run- 
ning through your estates, but no such thing can be 
the case at present.” 

An Irish miller, who had held some military com- 
mand, was observed one day coming into a town with 
a cart loaded with sacks of flour. “Ho!” cried a wag 
of the place, ‘there comes Marshal Saxe, with the 
Slower of Tipperary!” 


® The above tale is from the Token, an American Annual, for 
1831; the name of the writer is James Hall. : 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM CAXTON. 

“ THE ease which we now find in providingand dis- 
persing what number of copies of books we please, by 
means of the press,” says Dr Middleton, in his Free 
Inquiry, “ makes us apt to imagine, without consider- 
ing the matter, that the publication of books was the 
same easy affair in all former times as in the present. 
But the case was quite different. For when there 
were no books in the world, but what were written 
out by hand with great labour and expense, the method 
of publishing them was wy Spee 4 very slow, and the 
price very dear; so that the rich only and curious 
would be disposed or able to purchase them ; and to 
such also, it was often difficult to procure them, or to 
know even where they were to be bought.” 

Of the truth of these remarks of Dr Middleton, a great 
variety of facts might be brought forward in proof. In 
1299, the Bishop of Winchester borrowed a Bible in 
two volumes folio, from a convent in that city, giving 
a bond, drawn up in the most formal and solemn man- 
ner, for its due return. This Bible had been given to 
the convent by a former bishop, and in consideration 
of this gift, and one hundred marks, the monks 
founded a daily mass for the soul of the donor. In the 
same century, several Latin Bibles were given to the 
University ef Oxford, on condition that the students 
who read them should deposit a cautionary pledge. 
And even after manuscripts were multiplied, by the 
invention of linen paper, it was enacted by the sta- 
tutes of St Mary’s College, at Oxford, in 1446, that 
“no scholar shall occupy a book in the library above 
one hour, or two hours at most, lest others should be 
hindered from the use of the same.”” Money was often 
lent on the deposit of a book; and there were public 
chests in the universities and other seminaries, in 
which the books so deposited were kept. They were 
often particularly named and described in wilis—ge- 
nerally left to a relative or friend, in fee, and for the 
term of his life, and afterwards to the library of some 
religious house. ‘‘ When a book was bought,” ob- 
serves Mr Warton, “the affair was of so much im- 
portance, that it was customary to assemble persons 
of consequence and character, and to make a formal 
record that they were present on the occasion.” The 
same author adds, ‘‘ Even so late as the year 1471, 
when Louis XI. of France borrowed the works of the 
Arabian physician, Rhasis, from the faculty of medi- 
cine at Paris, he not only deposited, by way of a pledge, 
a valuable plate, but was obliged to procure a noble- 
man to join with him as party in a deed, by which he 
bound himself to return it under a considerable for- 
feiture.” Long and violent altercations, and even 
law-suits, sometimes took place, in consequence of the 
disputed property of a ~ 

Books were so scarce in Spain in the tenth century, 
that several monasteries had among them only one 
copy of the Bible, one of Jerome’s Epistles, and one of 
several other religious books. There are some curious 
instances given by Lupus, abbot of Ferrieris, of the 
extreme scarcity of classical manuscripts in the middle 
of the ninth century. He was much devoted to litera- 
ture, and, from his letters, appears to have been in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to find out such manu- 
scripts, in order to borrow and copy them. In a letter 
to the Pope, he earnestly requests of him a copy of 
Quintilian, and of a treatise of Cicero; for, he adds, 
though we have some fragments of them, a complete 
copy is not to be found in France. In two other of 
his letters, he requests of a brother abbot the loan of 
several manuscripts, which he assures him shall be 
copied and returned as soon as possible by a faithful 
messenger. Another time he sent a special messenger 
to borrow a manuscript, promising that he would take 
very great care of it, and return it by a safe oppor- 
tunity, and requesting the person who lent it to him, 
if he were asked to whom he had lent it, to reply, to 
some near relations of his own, who had been very 
urgent to borrow it. Another manuscript which he 
seems to have prized much, and a loan of which had 
been so frequently requested, that he thought of 
banishing it p seer Hin that it might not be destroyed 
or lost, he tells a friend he may perhaps lend him when 
he comes to see him, but that he will not trust it to the 
messenger who had been sent for it, though a monk, 
and trust-worthy, because he was travelling on foot. 

Respecting the price of manuscript books, we are 
not in the possession of many facts. Plato paid a hun- 
dred mine, equal to L.375, for three small treatises 
by Philolaus, the Pythagorean. After the death of 
Speusippus, Plato's disciple, his books, few in number, 
were purchased by Aristotle, for about L.675. It is 
said that St Jerome nearly ruined himself by the pur- 
chase of religious works alone. Persons of moderate 
fortune could not afford the means of procuring them, 
nor the rich even without the sacrifice of some luxuries. 
The mere money which was paid for them in the dark 
ages, whenever a person distinguished himself for his 
love of literature, was seldom the sole or the principal 
expense. It was often n to send to a great 
distance, and to spend much time in finding out where 
they were. In the ninth century, an English bishop 
was obliged to make five journeys to Rome, principally 
in order to purchase books; for one of his — thus 
eo Alfred gave him an estate of eight hides of 
and, or as much land as eight ploughs could till. 
About the period of the invention of cotton paper, 
1174, the homilies of St Bede, and St Augustine’s 
Psalter, were bought by a prior in Winchester, from 
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the monks of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, for twelve 
measures of barley, and a pall, richly embroidered in 
silver. Stow informs us that in 1274, a Bible, in nine 
volumes, fairly written, with a gloss or comment, sold 
for fifty marks, or L.33, 6s. 8d. About this time, the 
price of wheat averaged 3s. 4d. a quarter; a labourer’s 
wages were 14d. a-day; a harvest man’s 2d. 
blank pee of Comestor’s Scholastic History, deposited 
inthe British Museum, it is stated that this manuscript 
was taken from the King of France, at the battle of 
Poictiers. It was afterwards purchased by the Earl of 
Salisbury for a hundred marks, or L.66, 13s. 4d. It 
was directed, by the last will of his countess, to be sola 
for forty livres. At this time the king’s surgeon’s pay 
was 1..5, 13s. 4d. per annum, and one shilling a-day 
besides. Master carpenters had four ce a-day ; 
their servants two pence. At the beginning of 
fourteenth century, some books were bequeathed to 
Merton College, Oxford, of which the following are the 
names and valuation. A Scholastic History, twenty 
shillings ; a Concordance, ten shillings; the four greater 
Prophets, with glosses, five shillings; a Psalter, with 
glosses, ten shillings ; St Austin on Genesis, ten shil- 
lings. About the year 1400, a copy of the Roman de 
la Rou was sold before the palace gate, at Paris, for 
L.33, 6s. 6d. The Countess of Anjou paid, for a copy 
of the homilies of Bishop Haiman, two hundred sheep, 
five quarters of wheat, five quarters of barley, and five 
quarters of millet. On the conquest of Paris, in 1425, 
the Duke of Bedford sent the royal 'ibrary to England. 
It consisted of only eight hundred and fifty-three 
volumes, but it was valued at more than two thousand 
two hundred pounds sterling. Further of a 
similar character, will be found in the life of the in- 
dividual, to which we now proceed. 

Witiiam Caxton was born in the Weald of 
Kent, about the year 1412. Atthis period, learn- 
ing of all kinds was in a much more depressed state 
in England than in most of the continental countries, 
in consequence principally of the civil war in which 
the nation was embroiled, the habits of restlessness 
thus produced, and the constant pre-occupation of 
the time and thoughts of men in promoting the cause 
they espoused, and in protecting their lives and pro- 
perty. Under these circumstances, the most plain 
and common education was often neglected. Caxton’s 
parents, however, performed their duty tohim. “I 
am bounden,” says he, “to pray for my father ana 
mother, that in my youth sent me to school, by which, 
by the sufferance of God, I get my living, I h 
truly.” When he was about fifteen or sixteen, he 
was put apprentice to William Large, a mercer of 
London, and afterwards mayor. The name mercer 
was given at the time to general merchants trading 
in all kinds of goods. After he had served his ap- 
prenticeship, Caxton took up his freedom in the Mer- 
cers’ Company, and became a citizen of London. Some 
subsequent years he spent in travelling in various 
countries on the Continent of Euro In 1464, he 
was appointed ambassador to the court of the Duke of 
Burgundy. During his residence in the Low Countries, 
he acquired or perfected his know] of the French 
language, gained some knowledge of Flemish or Duteh, 
imbibed a taste for literature and romance, and, at 
great expense, made himself master of the art of print- 
ing. About 1472, Caxton returned to England, and 
introduced, in all probability, the art of printing into 
that country. Thecommon opinion is, that the “Game 
of Chess” was the first book printed by Caxton, though 
Mr Dibdin thinks that the “ Romance of Jason” was 
printed before it. Caxton was most indefatigable in 
cultivating his art. Besides the labour necessarily 
attached to his — he translated not fewer than five 
thousand closely printed folio pages, though well 
stricken in years. The productions of his press amount 
to sixty-four. In 1480, he published his Chronicle, 
and his eign of Britain, which is usually sub. 
joined to it. These were very popular, having been 
reprinted four times in this century, and seven times 
in the sixteenth century. 

“ After divers works,” says he, “ made, translated, 
and achieved, having no work in hand, I, sitting in 
my study, where as lay many divers pamphlets and 
books, it happened that to my hand came a little book 
in French, which late was translated out of Latin, by 
some noble clerk of France, which book is named 
‘ Eneid,’ as made in Latin by that noble person and 
great clerk, Virgil, which book I saw over and read 
therein. (He then describes the contents.) Inwhich 
book I had great pleasure, by cause of the fair and 
honest terms and words, in French, which I never 
saw tofore like, ne none so pleasant, ne so well ordered ; 
which book, as me seemed should be much requisite to 
noble men to see, as well for the eloquence as his. 
tories ; and when I had advised me in this said book, I 
deliberated, and concluded to translate it into English, 
and forthwith took a pen and ink, and wrote a leaf or 
twain, which I oversaw again, tocorrect it; and when 
I saw the fair and strange terms therein, I doubted 
that it should not please some gentlemen, which late 
blamed me, saying that in my former translations I 
had over curious terms, which could not be under- 
stood of common le ; and desired me to use old 
and homely terms in my translations ; and fain would 
I satisfy every man, and so to do, took an old book, 
and read therein; and certainly the English was 
so rude and broad, that I could not well understand 
it; and also, my Lord Abbot of Westminster did do 
show to me late certain evidences, written in old 


English, for to reduce it into our English now used ; 
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and certainly it was written in such wise, that was 


more like to than to English. I could not reduce, 
nor bring ittobe understanden. Certainly the 
Sie thes which. eas and 
spoken when I wasborn; for we Englishmen been born 
under the domination of <> which is ape pe 
rest, but ever wavering. most quantit 
people understand wet Latin, nor French, in this realm 
ngland.” 
Caxton seems to have been much puzzled and per- 
about the he should use in his trans- 
ons; for, while some advised him to use old and 
y terms, others, “ honest and great clerks,” he 
“have been with me, and desired me to write 
the most curious terms that I could find—and thus 
betwixt pia, rede, and curious, I stand abashed.” 
Among the which Caxton published. were two 
editions of Chaucer’s Tales. He seems to have hada 
veneration for the memory of this poet, and to have 
formed, with sound judgment as omen taste, a most 


correct peculiar merits of 
his postry. Asa of the former, we may mention, 
that C 


at his own expense, along epi- 
a to be written in honour of Chaucer, + was 
jung on a near the "s grave, in Westmin- 
The followi of Caxton show 
that he was able thoroughly to relish the merits and 
beauties of Chaucer’s poetry. 
“We to give a singular laud unto that noble 
and i her, Geoffrey Chaucer, the which, 
ornate writings in our tongue, may well have 
name of a laureate poet. For, tofore that he em- 
bellished and arnated and made fair our English, in 
as appeareth o 8, which, at this day, 
ne be compared among unto 
his beauteous volumes and ornate writings, of whom 
he made many books and treatises of many a noble 
history, as in metre as in rhyme and prose ; and 
then so craftily made, that he comprehended his mat- 
ters in short, quick, and high sent , eschewing per- 
pleaity, casting away the chaff of superfluity, and 
showing the picked grain of sentence, uttered by crafty 
and sugared eloquence. In all his works he excelleth, 
in mine opinion, all other writers in our English, for 
he writeth no void words, but all his matter is full of 
high and quick sentence, to whom ought to be given 
laud and praise for his noble making and writing.” 
Caxton died in 1490-1, was buried in St Margaret's, 
and left some books to that church. “ His character,” 
says his biographer, “may be collected from the ac- 
count we have given of his labours. He was possessed 
of good sense and sound judgment ; steady, persever- 
ing, active, zealous, and liberal in his services for that 
important art which he introduced into England ; 
labouring not only as printer, but as translator and 
editor.” —Edwards’s Biography of self-taught Men; 
Bosion, U. S. V832. 


ALLAN NA SOHP. 


Duart, and was born about the beginning 
16th century. He distinguished himself for 
courage and activity at an early age; and as his father 
had made no provision for him, he resolved to avail 
himself of the means then too often resorted to in that 
country by soldiers of fortune for acquiring an inde- 
co. tha property of the most 
nceless, 
A. gentleman of his own name and family, who was 
of a considerable estate in Mull, was then 
very far advanced in life, and Allan paid him a visit. 
The young adventurer had not been received with all 
the courtesy that he expected, but of this he took no 
notice at the time, He consulted the old man as to 
~ most advisable way of improving his fortune, and 
advice which he received was indeed very discre- 
ditable to the giver. His neighbour, Mae Quarie of 
Ulva, was then old, and had no children; the other 
advised Allan to put him to death, and seize on his 
ys It seems that Allan had once been treated 
Quarie with great kindness when he stood in 
much need of it, and he declared his abhorrence of this 
base counsel, But he was not satisfied alone with ex- 
ing these sentiments; he retaliated on his un- 
rous host his own perfidious advice; despatched 
im, and took possession of his lands. It were well 
if he had been satisfied with this usurpation, but that 
waa by no means the case; he afterwards became a 
very troublesome man, and the greatest freebooter of 
that and . He was well known over the 


was a man of considerable ability and of much ad- 
dress. Notwithstanding his numerous acts of violence, 
he contrived means to acquire very extensive landed 
estates, and charters or gifts of non-entries 
of more than one of them. from the reigning prinves.. 
these, which we have seen, dated 1539, he 
is. designated “‘ of Gigha and Tarbert,” 

His favourite residence was the castle of Tarbert, 
still standing on the shore of the bay of that name, 
which. cuts, deep into the isthmus that connects the 


peninsula of Ki with in Argyll- 
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to his purpose; for in an October night, with moon- 
light, * would make a descent on the fertile district 

lower Cowal, or the island of Bute, and the adjacent 
islands to the east, and return to his stronghold before 
day-light. Or he could extend his depredations to 
Islay, on the west, with the same advantages. Ireland 
was also very convenient to him, He had, besides, 
the .ommand of the communication between the two 
seas, which for open boats was then, and still in some 
degree continues to be, carried on by dragging them 
across the narrow neck of Tarbert, a distance not 
more than four hundred There is no doubt 
that Allan made good use of this favourable situa- 
tion. 


He even directed his course to the vicinity of Roth- 
say (the capital of Bute, and a royal residence), for 
the purpose of carrying away cattle; and the sheri 
of the island having had intelligence of his arrival, he 
collected some men for the purpose of protecting the 
property of the people. It was in October, the time 
gene selected for such purposes, and the women 
and children followed the Bute men at some distance. 
Several shots were fired, and the women found some 
dead bodies among the corn. They supposed them tobe 
those of the plunderers, and they were very liberal in 
praise of the sheriff’s warlike exploits; but unfor- 
tunately, on procuring light, they turned out to be the 
bodies of their friends. Some of Allan’s party lay 
concealed, and heard the remarks, which are still re- 

in Mull in ridicule of the corrupt dialect spoken 
in Bute, and the disappointment of the poor women. 

He extended his depredations sometimes to a much 

ter distance ; and we find that Abercromby, in 

is Martial Achievements of the Seots, states that a 
hero, who is there styled ‘ Allan Maclean the robber,” 
in company with another person, named Murdoch 
Gair, had made an irruption into the lands of the 
Colquhouns, and others on tbe banks of Lochlomond, 
where they are stated to have done much mischief 
“with their reef and sorners.” Murdoch is there 
surnamed Gibson, because in the provincial dialect of 
that district of Dumbartonshire the word Gair, which 
signifies short, active, or snug, is converted into the 
word Gibboch, and this Abercromby very naturally 
conceived to mean Gibson. Allan and his associates 
had very easy access to Lochlomond, by dragging their 
boats across the low isthmus from poten to the Lake, 
and they could attack any part of the country around 
that beautiful and extensive sheet of water at pleasure. 
Tradition says that these two powerful marauders left 
sad memorials of their visit on this expedition, and 
that they deprived of their ears more than one laird. 
It is worthy of remark, that Haco, king of Norway, 
in his expedition to Scotland in 1263, sent a division 
of his forces by this route to ravage the same country. 

Maclean, of Coll, had often been known to express 
high disapprobation of the conduct of Allan na Sohp ; 
aud Allan, who frequently resided on his estate in 
Mull, was determined to have his revenge. Coll was 
very studious, and was in the habit of retiring fre- 
quently in the evenings to walk in a solitary place 
near the sea, for contemplation. Allan had informa- 
tion of this, and took his measures accordingly. He 
very easily got the laird into his hands, and having 
bound him with a rope, he conveyed him to his boat. 
He set sail for the south, and it may be conceived that 
the prisoner did not feel much at ease in the power of 
such aman. Coll was a poet, and he made the best 
use he could of his talents. Under circumstances 
certainly not favourable to the Muses, he made shift 
to compose Allan na Sohp’s March, which is still pre- 
served. He sung it with the best grace his situation 
would permit; and the stern heart of the marauder 
was not pcoof against the charms of music and verse 
united. He released the captive laird, and after ad- 
vising him to speak of him with more respect there- 
after, he returned to the island of Coll, and landed his 
prisoner in safety where he had found him. 

When Allan advanced in years, he was not so often 
employed in acquiring booty, and some of his followers 
were by no means pleased with the change in his 
habits. One day at dinner, one of his associates had 
some trouble in picking a rib of beef, and he remarked 
that times were indeed altered when Allan’s house was 
so scantily supplied with that article. The landlord 
heard the remark, and was determined to show that 
his vigour had not decreased. He ordered all his 
people to attend him, and proceeded to the river Clyde, 
where he penetrated as far as Erskine ferry, near 
Renfrew. He carried off eattle and levied contribu- 
tions to a large amount, and returned homein triumph. 
This was the richest creach or hership he had ever 
made; and it was afterwards denominated Creach an 
Aisne, after the rib, from which it originated. 

Allan na Sohp died in peace at an old age; and. 
having made the best compromise in his power with 
the holy Chureh for as speedy an escape from pur- 
gatory as circumstances would admit, he was buried 
with his ancestors in the sacred cemetery of Saint 
Oran, in Iona. He left one son, but he was not per- 
mitted to become so celebrated as his father. He was 
accused of having conspired against his chief, and was 
put to death for that crime at an early age, and with- 
out children. His estate of Torloisk reverted to his 
chief, as superior.: Allan had a daughter, who was 
married. to the son of his friend Murdoch Gair, of 
Lochbuy.+ 


{ From Traditions of the W 
estern Highlands, in the London 


POPULAR MORALS. 


, of which the first in order was given in the 50th number of 
the Journal. It will be of much i 
usal of these excellen' 


before 

» by which means 
standing of the general 
“ THE propositions which must be established as the 
foundation of religious duty and of moral conduct in 
this life, and of hope in another and better life, are in 
substance these :— 

Sect. 1. There is a Supreme Being who is the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things and of 
all beings; he intended human life to be a benefit to 
those to whom it is given—and it may be a benefit, or 
not, according to the use which is made of it; the 
means of making it a benefit are placed within the 
comprehension of all to whom life and reason are given. 
Mankind are permitted to choose whether they will 
obey or disobey ; and subjected in this life, ina 
future one, to the consequences of their acts and omis- 


sions. 

2. In the first proposition, that there is a Supreme 
Being, we place revelation at present out of in- 
quiry, and ask how can it be known that there is such 
a Being ?—and that he has prescribed rules for the 
conduct of the human race? Howcan we certainly 
know that man does not perish, and return to the 
earth, as we believe, that the vegetable kingdom and 
5 eg race of animals inferior to man certainly 

io? 

3. We propose to address the proofs which we have 
to offer to those minds which admit that man whence- 
soever he came, and whithersoever he is to and 
whether he returns to the earth, or ascends to heaven, 
is capable in his own nature of comprehending facts 
and truths; and that he may, and commonly does, 
govern himself in his most serious and interesting acts 
of life, by ascertaining what is true when he can,.and 
by inferences from known or sup: truths, when 
he can approach no nearer to certainty. It is believed 
that in the common exercise of the human faculties, 
there can be no other rule of government. If there 
be any persons who claim to be governed or guided by 
any other rules, we do not attempt to deal with them. 
It may be said that all knowledge is founded on ex. 
perience, and that nothing is to be admitted to be 
true of which we have no experience. This saying is 
true, as to the common operation of the laws of nature 
in the material world. te cannot be true in relation 
to those things of which we have not had any expe- 
rience. Thus knowledge is founded in experience as 
to the properties and action of the elements. We 
know some of the properties of these from repeated ex- 
periments, which give always the same results. We 
do not know, in like manner, that there is a future 
state of being; but we know certain truths, from 
which the inference that there is such a state is to be 
drawn. 

4. We do not know, as we do know experimentally 
certain truths concerning the material world, that 
there is a Supreme Being, since he is not known to 
us by the means which we have of knowing such 
truths. No one has seen the Deity: nor is his per- 
sonal existence known to us through the senses, as we 
know of other existence : but his existence, power, and 
government, may be known to us, by necessary and 
certain inference, from fact and truths, which are as 
undeniable as our own existence. 

5. Does any one doubt that there is an existing ma- 
terial universe ? Does any one doubt that he is a part 
of that universe? Did any human being form him- 
self? Could any one of those from whom he sprung, 
form himself? If intellectual, spiritual man could not 
be originally the Creator of himself, could the mate- 
ria! world, which is without intellect or spirit, create 
itself, and subject itself to the laws which we know, 
from experience, do govern it? Certainly all things, 
and all beings, were created. To this assertion it 
may possibly be replied, No. The supposition of 
creation is not proved. 

6. It may be asserted that all things may have ex- 
isted from eternity, just as we see them. What in- 
telligible thought does this assertion communicate to 
.a reasonable mind? What is eternity ? Can the hu- 
man mind form any — of eternity? Add 
thousands to thousands, and millions to millions, till 
the power of computation is exhausted, and it comes 
to no more than a succession of years. We are inca- 
pable of judging of duration but by a succession of 
some measure of time. Let us ascend to the highest 
possible duration of which we can conceive, we shall 
find a material universe existing there ; the question 
would be the same then as it is now. How came it 
into being ? Did it create itself? The answer to such 
inquiries has always been, in every age of that world, 
by the most exalted minds, that the universe could not 
be its own author; it must have had some author; 
when, and in what manner it was created, may not be 
intended for us to know. It is enough for us to know 
that it had a Creator. What, then, can we learn of 
Him, of his majesty and power, his beneficence and 
laws, from the contemplation of his works? Every ste 
which we take in exploring the works of the Most High 
forces upon us, more and more strongly, the conviction 
that all which we are made capable ot understanding 


proceeds from infinite wisdom, and from awful autho- 
rity. We have pow 5 to trust in this examination to 
our OWD senses, 


to the inferences which we draw 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Tus notable person was the youngest son of Lachlan | 

4 
| 

west of Scotland and the north of Ireland, under the 

appellation of Allan na Sohp (or of the Wisp), which 

.4 he obtained from the frequent use he made of straw in 

/ setting fire to houses and baru-vards in his marauding 
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emotion, however undefined, that all which they see 
there was the work of some incomprehensible Being, 


* An undevout astronomer is mad!’ 


8. How wonderful is it that such a comparatively 
insignificant being as he who moves on the surface of 
this little globe, and whose mortal frame is tied down 
to it by the irresistible power of attraction, should be 
able to foretell, with unerring certainty, the very mo- 
ment when the light of the sun will be shut out from 
the earth by the intervening of its satellite: Nay, the 
sem ng moment when a comet was visible from our 

ttle globe at a time long past, when he was not in 
being himself; and when it will be again visible, when 
he must be gone, and perbaps unremembered on the 


9. Omitting always the light derived from revela- 
tion, in the present view of the subject, we know in 
these days the Author of the Universe only by = 
proaching towards him in the contemplation of his 
works. fn doing this it will be demonstrated to all 
rational minds that every where the ee of an in- 
finitely wise and powerful Deity are clearly disclosed. 

10. The usual course of instruction in our schools 
makes known only that part of the firmament which is 
called the solar system, and of which our own planet 
isa part. This system, it will be remembered, com- 
prises the sun, the eleven planets, the two rings and 
seven moons of one of them (Saturn); the four moons 
of another (Jupiter) ; and the moon of our own planet. 
All these planets have the sun for the centre of their 

tem, and seem to us to be dependent on him for 
light and heat, and are well known to move around 
him with the most exact regularity, while the moons 
of such of these planets as have them, move with the 
like regularity around them. Each of these planets, 
and each of their satellites, revolve in measured time 
as they move. What must that power be which ap- 
pointed to the unconsumed and undiminished sun, his 
place, and to the planets which move round him their 
unchangeable orbits? The sun is 520 times larger 
than all the planetary globes which revolve around 
him, and 1,300,000 times larger than our globe. 
Such is the power of this luminary, that the planet 
Herschel is held in his orbit, lighted and warmed by 
his brilliancy at the distance of 1800 millions of miles 
from his surface. Who upholds these orbs in their 
paths, and prevents them from rushing into one com- 
mon ruin? If it be answered, it is the law of their 
being ; who, then, ordained that law ? 

1l. Besides the sun, and the planets which revolve 
around him, there belong to the same system, comets, 
the design and purpose of which is, to us, utterly in- 
conceivable. Their magnitude and rapidity of mo- 
tion are equally so. They, too, are nevertheless known 
to insignificant mortals to move with the same exact 
precision which is every where of divine authority. 
One of them is, by such agency, known to be 11,200 
millions of miles the sun at its greatest distance, 
and to move at the rate of 880,000 miles in one hour, 
when nearest to him. The tail of the comet which 
appeared in 1680, was computed by Sir Isaac Newton 
to be 80 millions of miles in length ! 

12. Magnificent and glorious as the solar system may 
be, what is it in magnitude and distance, when com- 
pared with all the numberless worlds and systems be- 
yond it? In every clear night, the naked eye may 
discover nearly a thousand fixed stars, which are sup- 
a luminaries as the sun. If all these 

uminaries are suns, and have their attendant planets, 
as we know our sun to have, it would comprise a mass 
of matter equal to 1320 millions of globes of the size of 
our earth. The assistance which the human eye has 
obtained in extending its view into the works of the 
Almighty by artificial means, discloses to us the cer- 
tainty that orbs exist at such a distance from us, that 
a cannon ball moving at the rate of 480 miles an hour 
would require nine millions of years to pass from some 
of them to the earth. The sun is computed to be 95 
millions of miles from the earth ; yet in eight minutes 
and a quarter, the light reaches the from that 
luminary. What must be the magnitude of luminous 
bodies, which are seen with the help of glasses at such 
a distance, that it would require some years for light 
to come from them to the earth ? 

13. It is said by some modern astronomers, that stars 
are seen at such distance, that light must have left 
them four hundred years before it strikes on our earth. 
Beyond all that is now known to us to exist, there 
may be still other systems, and all of them in motion 
according to the laws assigned to them; all of them 
governed by one awful incomprehensible 

ower. All of them may be, and probably are, the 
abodes of intelligent beings, capable of comprehending 
and adoring the Universal God. Where shall the 
imagination fix the boundaries of creation? From 


of | is directed towards the firmament, 


whatever point on the surface of our sphere the e 

worlds on 

are disclosed. Are we in the cen- 

tre of the universe? Are we in some 

of the universe? What is the centre, t is an ex- 

tremity of the universe ? If there be a centre, if there 

be limits to the works of the Almighty, what is there 
ond them; and who and what exists where the 

ighty Creator does not exist and reign ? 

14. If we are astonished at the itude and dis- 
tance of these luminaries, how much more so must 
we be, when we try to think of them collectively, and 
in motion? We know that like the substances on the 
earth they are held by the law of gravitation ; and we 
know what it requires to move a weight of a 
few hundred pounds. If we could suppose our com- 
paratively small earth to be a perfectly smooth ball on 
a plain, it is believed that it would require a mechani- 
eal force which no human mind can compute to give 
it any motion. Yet we know that it moves at the rate 
of 68,000 miles in every hour, revolving as it flies, 
yet so easily and surely, that we have no perception 
of its motion. The planet Mercury moves at the rate 
of 1750 miles in a single minute; a motion which may 
be measured by supposing a ball to pass from America 
to Europe in one minute and three quarters, or round 
our earth in seventeen minutes. If the magnitude, 
the distance, the brightness, the motion_and all of 
these together, not a language to the reason of 
man in the name of the Almighty, then may he num- 
ber himself with the reptiles of the earth, and lie down 
with them in the dust of their common mother. 

15. Who that claims to have the use of his senses, 
and the exercise of his reason, will presume to sa 
that these things are notso? Will he be hardy enou 
to say that these are the works of chance, and of acci- 
dent? If so, how came they to be subjects of acci- 
dent and chance? What are accident and chance, 
when spoken of in relation to organized systems, which 
move by unerring laws, through endless ages ? 

16. If we limit our attention to the globe on which 
we live, and consider its connexion with, and depen- 
dence on the sun, its own atmosphere, its waters; and 
consider its objects, and animals, whether beneath or 
on its surface ; wherever, and however minutely we 

ush our inquiries, we shall find, and no less in the 
east of the animal or vegetable kingdoms, than in the 
glorious orbs above us, irresistible proofs of the exist- 
ence and government of the Deity. 

17. On the nature and properties of the common 
air which surrounds this globe, volumes might be 
written, and every truth contained in them would 
serve to prove the power and wisdom of its Creator. 
The progress of science, by actual experiment, in mo- 
dern times, has enlarged surprisingly our knowledge 
of the agency of this subtle fluid on animal and vege- 
table existence. We can touch but sparingly on this 
abundant topic, and can only select some of the more 
prominent truths in proof of our proposition. 

18. From the earth’s surface, the atmosphere (which 
is from two Greek words meaning ‘vapour’ and 
‘ sphere’) is supposed to extend upwards about 45 miles. 
Is comprises the common air, the electric fluid, fluids 
that ascend by evaporation, and all substances less 
heavy than itself. This whole mass is subject to the 
power of attraction. It goes with the earth in its an- 
nual flight and daily revolution. It is sometimes so 
still that the lightest substance is unmoved by it ; 
sometimes chilling, and binding in fetters all that it can 
act upon ; sometimes suffocating with its heat ; some- 
times fanning with its healthy breeze; sometimes 
scattering pestilence in its transit; sometimes pros- 
trating human abodes; and uprooting the fast holding 
of the ‘ gnarled oak.’ Subtle and active as it is, its 
pressure is 15 pounds to every square inch, so that a 
common sized man sustains a pressure of 32,000 pounds, 
which would instantly crush him if it were not from 
the counter pressure from the air within him. The 
pressure of the whole atmosphere on the earth is com- 
puted at five thousand million of millions of tons; a 
number of which we have no power toconceive. The 
constituents of the common air are ascertained, by very 
modern experiments, to be two gases (the word gas 
cannot be otherwise defined, for common use, than by 
the words elastic airy fluid), of which 21 parts in an 
100 are oxygen, 79 are nitrogen. Oxygen is composed 
of two Greek words signifying ‘acid’ and ‘to generate,’ 
so named from its power of generating acids, and is sup- 
posed to constitute the principle of vital air. Nitrogen 
is composed of two words, from the same language, 
signifying ‘nitre,’ and ‘to produce,’ or that principle 
of the air which produces nitre, which is a salt com- 
monly called saltpetre. Science has been able to do 
no more, in this instance, than in many others; that 
is, toarrive at some knowledge of properties or qualities, 
without approaching to any knowledge of essence. 
That constituent of the air called oxygen is known to 
be the principle of combustion, the conducter of heat, 
the support of animal life, and to be indispensable to 
vegetable life. Nitrogen has none of these properties, 
and seems to be mingled with the former to lessen its 
action. Oxygen seems to be to nitrogen as 21 drops 
of one kind af liquid mingled with 79 drops of one of 
an opposite character. If there were only oxygen in 
the air, it is said that it would inflame and consume 
every thing, even metallic substances ; if only nitrogen, 
there would be no flame, nor animal nor vegetable 
life. Here, then, the doubting are met by a new and 
embarrassing inquiry: By whom was the air pre- 
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its 
it kept in its dutiful action ? By what power was the 
however 


y large or small, and for member of the 
thousand varieties of the ingdom, and for 
the action of fire, without which man would have no 


use of the minerals of the earth ?” 


THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
Tne following account of this celebrated is 
extracted from a History or ScoTLAND, 
lished by Mr Bentley, of London, in two vo- 
lumes, and which is the composition of one of the 
Editors of the Edinburgh Journal. The work is 
calculated for the use of young people between school 
and college, or about to enter life, and, for th 
pores aims chiefly at giving an intelligible and compre- 

ensive view of the political history of the kingdom. 
There is a very mistaken idea thot the 
Scotland ends with the union of the crowns in 
—merely because there is no after that period 
a yn king to be chronicled. On the contrary, 
the history of the nation, after it lost its kings, exceeds 
in interest all that went before, and is always more 
and more worthy of attention as it advances tothe 
present time. Under this view, the it writer has 
devoted the half of his work to the history after 1003, 
and brings the narrative, in as ample a form as posvi- 
ble, down to the passing of the Reform Bills last year. 
We are forbidden, by obvious considerations, to say 
any thing respecting the style or manner of this little 
work ; but we may be permitted to remark, that, in 
design, extent, and price, it serves a purpose not served 
by any other existing compilation :— 

“For several years, King Robert wasincessantly em- 
mer in skirmishte with the garrisons which the 

em king maintained in Scotland, or in contending 
with those native lords of the soil who were adverse to 
his claims. In the course of this partisan warfare, he 
was sometimes at the head of a powerful party, and 
sometimes a single fugitive pursued by blood-hounds. 
Throughout all his vicissitudes he seems to have in- 
variably enjoyed the good wishes of the common people, 
to whom his cause was endeared by its being thetr own, 
and who always found some means of assisting afd sap- 

rting him, however controlled in general by their 

andlords. At length, by a series of minute mi 

transactions, which almost tires the reader of old chro- 
nicles, he found himself, in 1313, in possession of every 
fortress of any consequence in the kingdom, except 
Stirling, with the governor of which his brother Ed- 
ward made a paction, that, unless relieved by an Eng- 
lish army before midsummer, next year, it should be 
delivered into the hands of the Scots. 

It was this circumstance that led to the celebrated 
battle of Bannockburn, by which the independence of 
Scotland was destined to be so fully and definitely 
asserted. Robert himself was much distressed when 
he learned the terms wluch his brother had made, as 
he well knew that the chivalrous spirit of the age 
would make it necessary that an English army should 
be brought to rescue the castle; a visit which he could 
have as well spared, if with honour. The principles 
of chivalry, however, had as strong a hold of Bruce's 
mind as they could have of any man’s in that age ; 
and while still regrettin, the cause, he determined on 
id the English, as thus pledged, in a fair-stricken 

eld. 


i 


As he had calculated, the English king was now at 
length roused, by the terms of this treaty, to under- 
take what he had too long delayed—a personal expedi- 
tion to Scotland, and that upon such a scale as seemed 
calculated to ensure success. The army collected for 
this purpose comprehended the whole feudal service 
of ninety-three great tenants of the English crown, 
besides a considerable force from Wales and Ireland, 
and some foreign mercenaries. In round numbers it 
amounted to a hundred thousand men, whereof four 
thousand were clad in complete steel, horse and man, 
and fifty thousand were archers, each of whom bore 
a bow as tall as himself, and shot arrows a cloth-yard 
long. An idea may be formed of the infinite’ pomp 
and circumstance of this array, from the fact, as cal- 


culated by a monkish writer of the time, that its bag- . 


-waggons extended would have made a line a 
undred and eighty miles long. It comprised, indeed, 
the whole chivalry, the whole military force of Eng- 
land; and so confidently did Edward anticipate victory 
by its means, that he brought with him a poetical 
monk, as one of the supernumeraries, to celebrate his 
successes as soon as they should take place. 

Bruce, for his part, made all the preparations which 
circumstances could admit of. Forty thousand brave 
men obeyed the summons which called them to defend 
the independence of their country, or see it for ever 
destroyed. These he rendezvoused in the Torwood, 
near Stirling, a scene already hallowed to patriotism, 
from having frequently been the retreat of Wallace, 
and where it was necessary to make a stand on the 
present occasion, so as to prevent the approach of the 
English army to that fortress, which was the imme- 
diate object of the expedition. In this host were men 
from every part of Scotland—Anglo-Saxons from the 
south and east districts, civilized Caledonians from the 
north-east province, Islesmen but recently transferred 
from a Norwegian to a Scottish allegiance, Hi 
descended from the earliest subjects of the 

Carrick and 


Scottish 
kings, and men from 


5 who. 


| 
q 
= 
from what they disclose to us, to be assured of the SS : 
existence, of the presence, and of the government ia 
such a Being. 
7. There are few who have had the benefit of in- ae 
struction, probably few who are sensible of existence, " 
who have not raised their eyes, in a cloudless night, t 
to the starry firmament, and who have not felt some i 
and that it continues to exist in pursuance of his laws. hi 
Familiar as this continually reeurring spectacle may i 
be, it is ever magnificent, and ever new, and ever fills 
the mind with astonishment and awe, Examined by ih 
the light of science, and contemplated in its systematic | ae 
regularity, the feeling of reverence and awe sinks 
deeper and deeper ;—and well has it been said, 
| 
ilk 
earth. 
14 
ith 
ib 
| 
if 
it 
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ewned a local as well as a national attachment to the| garded also the edification of the mind. With that 


fortunes of Robert, from being the tenants of | attention to thin 


common sentiment ani- 


pt. 

When Bruce learned that the English army had 
reached Edinburgh, thirty-six miles from his position, 
he drew out his troops in battle array upon a field or 

» alittle to the south of Stirling, where — 
r Vvan- 


upon the village of St Ninians, he himself assumed 
the command of a second line, or corps-de-reserve, 
which consisted chiefly of men from the remoter parts 
of his dominions. The commanders to whom he en- 


his struggles for the 
crown; one was his brother Edward; another his 
, the celebrated Randolph, Earl of Moray; a 
Walter, High Steward of Scotland, who, through 
his daughter, was destined to give a long train of 
heirs to the kingdom. It does not “p r that many 
of the national nobility mingled in his army. They 
were still, perhaps, under scruples as to his right, or 
afraid of the eventual triumph of Edward. The host 
seems to heve chiefly consisted of volunt 8, 
officered (if the expression may be used) by the king’s 
own band of friends and fellow-adventurers. -It con- 
tained no more than five hundred horse; but the 
ki recollecting the instance of a late continental 
where the French cavalry were defeated by 
Flemish pikemen, trusted to the firmness of his ranks, 
and to he hedge of long spears which they would 
present on every side, for the means of counteracting 
this disadvantage. 

On the evening of Saturday the 22d of June, the 
enormous host of Edward slept at Falkirk. Continu- 
ing their march next day, they soon perceived the 
Scottish army lying in three or four detached masses 
along a series of gentle heights, and paused to con- 
sider the propriety of giving immediate battle. This 
question being soon determined in the negative, on 
account of the fatigued state of the army, the English 
sovereign caused his men to encamp for the night. 

King Robert was riding about in front of his ranks, 
attended a little cluster of officers, from whom 
he was distinguished only by a slight coronet of gold, 


spiritual which to this day charac- 
terises the in so remarkable a manner, they 
beatal tenes said, by the Abbot of Inchaffray in front 
of their lines before breakfast, and afterwards knelt 
with devout feeling to receive the personal i 
tion of that holy man, who, for the purpose of bestow- 
ing it, passed along bare-footed and bare-headed, dis- 
playing in his hands a crucifix supposed to be of 
miraculous sanctity. The English king, who was now 
advancing with his proud squadrons, saw this last 
motion of the Scots, and exclaimed with delight, that 
they were kneeling to ask his mercy. To this a Scot- 
tish baron, who had long been in his service, made 
answer, that they asked mercy, but it was from heaven, 
not from the King of England. Edward concealed 
his mortification by ordering the charge to be sounded. 
Firm in their ranks, each battalion under its local 
banner, and all beneath the lion standard of Scotland, 
which floated in ample folds from the highest part of 
the field—being fixed in a large earth-fast stone, 
wthch is yet pointed out with veneration—the host of 
Bruce awaited the formidable attack, to resist or yield 
to which, promised them continued independence or 
everlasting degradation. The first charge was made 
by the English cavalry under the Earls of Gloucester 
and Hereford, and it was firmly met by the division 
under Edward Bruce, the king’s brother. In a short 
time the other parts of the English line came up, and 
the small Scottish eolumns became absorbed and lost 
in the multitudinous bands opposed to them, as rivers 
enter and are swallowed up in the sea. Every where 
the Scottish infantry presented their lengthy spears 
to the charge of the English cavalry and men-at-arms, 
and were every where successful in repelling, by those 
means, attacks which otherwise must have over- 
powered them. Where the conflict came to personal 
rencontre, the Scottish soldier handled his short bat- 
tle-axe and dagger with fearful effect. An arrow-flight 
as thick as rain proceeded from the English archers; 
but King Robert was fortunately able to put 2 speedy 
end to that annoyance, by his small party of light 
horse, whose attack the bowmen had no proper means 
of resisting. The battle then became what is so seldom 
exemplified in modern warfare, a hand-to-hand con- 
tention, in which many thousands of brave men fought 
eagerly and closely with each other for honour and 
life. It became a widely-extended single combat. ‘ It 
was awful at this moment,’ says a historian who is 
supposed to have drawn his narration from eye-wit- 
nesses,* ‘to hear the noise of the four battalions 
fighting in a line, the clang of arms, the shouts of the 
knights as they raised their war-cry ; to see the flight 
of the arrows, which maddened the horses ; the alter- 


which he wore above his helmet, when an English | ate sinking and rising of the banners and the ground 


knight, named Sir Henry de Bohun, formed an am- 
bitious wish of entering into private combat with him, 
in the hope, if successful, of winning eternal honour, 
by the end which he would thereby put to the whole 
war. He therefore set his powerful war-horse in mo- 
tiun, placed his lance in the rest, and galloped towards 
the King of Scots, who, comparatively unarmed, and 
mounted on a much smaller animal, must have seemed 
very ill fitted to withstand his attack. Bruce eyed 
him advancing, and, being too much of a knight to 
think of the commander at such a moment, did not 
avoid the meeting, as he might have justifiably done, 
but on the contrary rode out a little way from his 
circle of friends, as if anxious to afford every advan- 
tage to the design of his assailant. He seemed for a 
moment to await the shock of the English soldier, and 
both armies looked in breathless anxiety for a result 
which they knew was either to accomplish or_mar the 
purpose for which they were assembled, and which 
was so instantly to be expected, that a twinkle of the 
eye-lid threatened to lose them the sight. The mo- 
ment crash was heard—and Robert Bruce 
was seen still mounted on his little palfrey, while Sir 
Henry de Bohun lay a and breathless corpse 
at his feet. The king had dexterously avoided the 
lance of the English knight, and, rising in his stirrups 
as he swept past, had Tocben head and helmet, and 
dashed him to the earth by one blow of his battle-axe, 
which was shivered topieces by the blow, leaving only 
the handle in his grasp. The friends who instantly 
came round the king could not help entering a re- 
monstrance against his imprudence, in thus risking 
his life at a time when it was of such importance to 
his people. He only glanced down at the stump of 
his weapon, and remarked, ‘I am sorry for my good 
battle-axe.’ He considered, in all probability, that 
chough the risk was great, vet the shame of retreat 
from a fair personal combat, at such a moment, would 
bave had a most unfavourable effect upon the minds of 
his soldiers ; whereas an achievement like this, which 
jong experience made him almost sure of performin: 
to his desire, was calculated to inspire his men with 
additional confidence in their leader. It was thus 
with confirmed, though still modest hopes of success, 
that the Scots lay down for the night ; while the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, though yet entertaining the 
uighest expectations from their numbers, and from their 
national reputation for superiority, were sensibly 
dashed at this striking omen. 

Both armies rose betimes next morning, and fitted 
themselves for the encounter. The English, who had 
ristously, included in their prepara- 

ety such arrangements as referred to the de- 
fence nourishment of the person. The Scots re- 


streaming with blood, and covered with shreds of ar- 
mour, broken spears, pennons, and rich scarfs, torn 
and soiled with blood and clay; and to listen to the 
groans of the wounded and dying.’ 

It is generally found in the case of a charge in mo- 
dern times, that the whole question is one of nerves, 
not of comparative military power; and that the 
party, therefore, which best bears the horrors of the 
first encounter, is sure to be left victor. Upon this 
principle, it would appear that the Scots having had 
the fortitude to endure the close fight for a certain 
space, by virtue of that high moral tension to which 
they were stretched, the English, as a matter of 
course, soon began to display marks of failing resolu- 
tion. Just at this crisis, it happened that a large 


body of servants and camp-followers, who had been | 


placed by King Robert behind a hill, chose to make 
their appearance with sheets displayed banner-wise, 
and with wild cries, so as to impress the English with 
the idea of a large force come to the assistance of the 
Scotch. No more was n to decide the fight. 
The press of battle relaxed. The heavy masses of 
the English began to sway back like a receding tide. 
The Scotch, hitherto fighting on the defensive, began 
to assume the assailant. Cries of ‘On them! on 
them! They fail! they fail!’ resounded over the 
field. The king called out his ensenyie with re- 
doubled vehemence, and charged the enemy with a 
fury which nothing could withstand. In a second’s 
space the fate of Scotland was fixed on the ascendant, 
and the enemies of her independence, who had just 
before been a host so powerful as to oppress the very 
imagination, became as worthless and unavailing as 
the chaff which flies before the wind. 

The slaughter on neither side had as yet been great. 
It now immense on the part of the fugitives. 
As they pressed through the narrow defiles behind 
their position, the Scots made most grievous havoc 
among them, taking unrestrained revenge for the 
slaughters and oppressions of the last thirty years, 
and only sparing such persons of rank as promised to 
produce a good ransom. The rivulet of Bannockburn, 
which gave its name to the battle, is said to have been 
actually bridged over with the heaps of the slain. 
The King of England escaped with a small party, and 
found his first resting-place at Dunbar Castle, sixty 
miles distant, from which a mean fishing-boat afforded 
him a passage to England, almost as solitary as that of 
Xerxes, whose whole story the present so much re- 
sernbles. His camp and baggage, containing immense 
wealth, became prey of the Scots, who further 
gained prodigious sums by the ransom of their pri- 
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soners. As a ludicrous commen upon the disap- 
pointed vain-glory of the English king, Bruce caused 
the poet-laureate whom Edward had brought to cele. 
brate his triumphs, and who had fallen into the hands 
of the Scots, to write a poem on the opposite score ; 
with which order the unfortunate monk complied, 
though the bad grace with which he consented is very 
evident on the face of his production.* As a matter 
of course, Stirling Castle now fell into the hands of 
King Robert, whereby his conquest of the whole 
country was completed. 

The impression made on the public mind by this 
victory seems to have been very great ; so great as to 
excite even the superstitions of the people, which are 
so invariably called into play in an ignorant age, when 
any thing uncommon or important takes place. Among 
the wild stories told after it, one bears a highly pic- 
turesque, and even poetical character. It was said 
that on the day of the victory, ‘a knight in fair bright 
armour’ suddenly appeared on horseback in the mar- 
ket-place of Aberdeen, where he related to the people 
all the particulars of the tight; after which he was 
seen riding across the Pentland Firth, towards the 
Orkney Islands. As Aberdeen is at least a hundred 
and forty miles from Bannockburn, it was clear that 
this could scarcely be any one who had been present 
at the battle; the people, therefore, considering the 
direction in which the figure was subsequently seen 
to ride, believed it to be the spirit of St Magnus, of 
Kirkwall. This holy shade had chosen, no doubt 
from motives of patriotism, to be present at the vic- 
tory, and, in returning to his shrine in Orkney, had 
thought proper to tell what he had witnessed to the 
good folk of Aberdeen, who, from their distinguished 
oyalty on all occasions to Bruce, might be supposed 
particularly interested in the battle.” 


* This person is believed to have remained in Scotland, to have 
settled at the vil of Gattonside, near Melrose, and to have be- 
come founder of name of Boston in Scotland. 


Memory.—William Lawson, teacher of mathema- 
tics (who died at Edinburgh 17th November 1757), 
when a young man, and tutor in a gentleman’s family, 
gave proof of a remarkable strength of memory. His 

tron had wagered that the numbers from | to 40 
inclusive could be multiplied regularly in progres- 
sion, 40 being the last multiplier, and that merely by 
force of memory, without having recourse to written 
calculation. r Lawson was with reluctance pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the task. He began it next 
morning at seven o’clock, taught his pupils, as usual, 
their Latin lesson in the course of the day, and finished 
the operation at six in the evening, when he re- 
ported the product to the gentlemen concerned in the 
wager, which they took down in writing, making a 
line of 48 figures, and found it to be just. The short- 
ness of the time rendered the work he more difficult, 
as each multiplication was in its turp so far to be for- 
gotten as not to interfere with those that succeeded. 
When the operation was over, he could perceive his 
veins to start, like those of a man in a nervous fever, 
and the following night he dreamed continually of 
figures. Indeed, he was often heard to say that no 
inducement would ever engage him in a similar at- 
tempt. A fair copy of the whole calculation, attested 
by the three gentlemen, parties in the wager, was put 
in a glass frame, and hung up in his patron’s dining- 
room. 


Literary Prracy—Nororious InsTaNncEs.— 
Upon the first appearance of “ Akenside’s Pleasures 
of Imagination”—the author’s name not being-pre- 
fixed—a Mr Rolt, author of a “ Dictionary of Trade 
and Commerce,” had the impudence to go over to 
Dublin, publish an edition, and put his name to it. 
Upon the fame of this he lived several months, being 
entertained at the best tables as the “ingenious Mr 
Rolt.” Akenside at length detected the fraud, and 
vindicated his right, by publishing the poem with the 
real author’s name. 

Dr Campbell, of St Andrew’s, wrote a Treatise on 
the Authenticity of the Gospel History, and sent the 
manuscript to his friend and countryman, a Mr Innes, 
a clergyman in England. The latter published it with 
his own name, and, before the imposition was dis- 
covered, obtained considerable promotion as a reward 
of merit. 

Dr Hugh Blair, and Mr Ballantine, a friend of his, 
when students of divinity, wrote a poem, entitled 
“ Redemption,” copies of which in MS. were handed 
about. They were at length surprised to see a pom 
ous edition of it in folio, dedicated to the Queen, by 
a Dr Dangler, as his own. 
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patrimonial estates. 
mated them—implacable hostility against the nation | 
whose ambitious sovereigns had for thirty years | 
wrought them so much evil, joined to a resolution | 
either to work out their country’s deliverance, or to 
‘ tages than if he had remained precisely in front of that 
town and fortress. Arranging his first line in three | 
— divisions, whereof the right was protected by the banks | 
! of the rivulet called Bannockburn, while the left rested | 
! trusted his foremost battalions, were those hardy war- | 
riors who had fought by his side, or in his interest, 
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